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Arr. L—THE CLASS MEETING IN METHODISM. 


Durine the month of October, 1900, the Methodist Episco- 
pal churches of Europe held a series of “conversations” 
which were ealled the * October Conventions.” The Ger 
mans called them “conferences.” They were really formal 
“conversations” designed to stir up the laity as well as the 
ministry to think and to talk on matters affecting Church life, 
doctrine, and polity. It is impossible for the Church to make 
advance unless its members are interested in the various ques- 
tions and “causes ” for the discussion and promotion of which 
the Church stands. Great conventions are impracticable ; in 
fact, impossible. All the people who have wise thoughts on 
great subjects are not able to come together. Distances are 
too great, time too limited, expense too heavy, other engage- 
ments too exacting, the difficulty of entertainment insurmount- 
able. Then it is true that many people with the wisest heads 
would not say a word in public even if they were present. 
As we could not take all the people to one convention it was 
decided to take a convention to all the people. It is easy 
enough to find or to form groups of two, five, ten, or more 
people who will talk together freely. The Christian Chureh 
has high authority for such little gatherings. It was the Master 
himself who said, “ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them ” (Matt. xviii, 20). 


1 


Such centers of Church power may be developed on the street, 


at the table, in shop or parlor, anywhere, everywhere, at any 


time. In pursuance of this thought the experiment was made 
And the “ October Conventions,” from Norway to the Black 
Sea and from Sicily to St. Petersburg, were really very suc- 
cessful. More than a thousand were held. Many thousands 
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of the laity took part in them. Reports were made by the 
preachers in charge to their presiding elders, and by them to 
the resident bishop. Several presiding elders, after comple- 
ting the regular business of the Quarterly Conference, at once 
organized an “ October Conference” and discussed one or 
more of the four appointed topics. Pastors brought class 
leaders togethe r for a “ conference.” ‘“ Conversations” were 
conducted at Sunday school teachers’ meetings, at Epworth 
League gatherings, in afternoon women’s meetings, etc. 
Pastors preached on the four topics. Editorials and articles 
appeared in all the Church papers. Casual conversations were 
turned into formal and official conventions for the canvassing 
of the four great questions of the month.* 

The four topics selected for the European October Conversa- 
tions were, “ Class Meetings,” ‘‘ Local Preachers,” “ The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund,” and * The Greatest Needs of Methodism.” 
All these topics were carefully and most thoroughly canvassed. 
The conversations became a seminar of highest value, eliciting 
the experiences and opinions of men and women of all classes 
and of all degrees of culture, from mechanics to university 
professors. The writer of these pages became deeply inter- 
ested and studied all these subjects de novo, inspired to the 
task by the enthusiasm of his brethren, and aided greatly by 
the practical suggestions from brethren in the pastorate and 
by brethren and sisters in the laity. 

The present article offers to the readers of the Review the 
results of the month-long seminar on that important subject, 
“The Class Meeting ”—an institution which there is reason to 


* From a large budget of correspondence from pastors and presiding elders the fol- 
lowing expressions are taken at random: “Good results everywhere.” ... ‘One 


hundred and seventeen ‘conversations’ held on my district.”’... “Class meetings 
have been organized and are flourishing.”’. .. “* We had from ten to twenty ‘ convert 
sations’ in every church.” ...“ Held on every cireuit. Subjects treated in ad- 
dresses, discussions, and in the prayer meetings.” ...“ The October Conventions 
should become a permanent institution. They have already improved our class 
meetings.” ...‘Sinee the October Conventions our classes have been better 
attended.” ...A pastor in Switzerland reports: “ Thirty-six conventions. I 
preached four sermons on the subject and wrote four articles for the Church paper.” 

. From Sweder The October Conventions have been held in all places on my 
district and have been a great blessing to our people.” . . . ‘* The October Conver- 
sations proved a good preparation for protracted meetings.” . . . In Bulgaria on one 


district “twenty-six private and four public conversations held.” ... In Norway 
on one district “nearly two hundred ‘ conventions.’” ... In Finland “* one hun 


dred and eight convent sand fourteen hundred and sixty-two persons present.” 
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fear, if not effete, is at least the exceptional form of Church 
activity in American Methodism. One is glad to know that 
in Continental Methodism it is still a most important factor, 
and that in English Methodism, thanks very largely to the 
wisdom and breadth and vigor of ex-president Hugh Price 
Hughes and Zhe Methodist Times, it is experiencing a 
genuine and, we trust, a permanent revival; for we may be 
assured that Methodism of the true and enduring type goes 
up or down with the growth or deterioration of the “class 
meeting.” 

But to our task of summarizing the results of the October 
seminar. 

The class meeting is a device employed especially in th 
Methodist branches of the Holy Catholic Church: 1. To aid 
the pastor in the supervision and care of individual members ; 
2. To promote in these individuals vital, healthful, progress- 
ive, fruitful religious experience; 3. To encourage a higher, 
richer social life through the habit of frank and judicious con- 
versation among Christians on religious and practical subjects, 
and especially on subjective spiritual experience ; 4. To secure 
intelligent and steady cooperation in financial, eleemosynary, 
and other practical forms of Chureh life. 

Let us look at some of the advantages of the class meeting 
BY stem : 

1. It gives the pastor a knowledge of his church through 
his more perfect knowledge of the units that constitute it. It 
is true of the Church as John Stuart Mill says of the State, 
“The worth of the State is the worth of the individuals com- 
posing it.” Jean Paul Richter says, “ Individuality is every- 
where to be spared and respected as the root of everything 
good.” The church must “live in its individuality.” Our 
Discipline recognizes this in its definition of the class meeting 
as ‘a system of pastoral oversight that shall effectively reach 
every member of the church.” By this system a pastor may 
know all of his people, give each one something to do—know- 
ing in advance what each one can do best—and giving to each 
one through pulpit ministrations what he most needs. 


2. The class promotes in the individual a vital, personal, 
spiritual experience. “The only faith that wears well,” says 





~ 
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Mr. Lowell, “and holds its color in all weathers is that which 
is woven of conviction and set with the sharp mordant of 
experience.” Methodism believes in personal experience, with- 
out which “ prof ssion ”’ is empty and “ doctrine” dead. The 
believer may “know.” He may know that he has passed 
from death to life Hemav know the power of grace and the 
blessedness of the peace within. And, knowing, it is well to 
tell. And the right telling always helps others. Sir Edwin 
Arnold says, “ The experience of any one honestly stated has a 
value.” So say all the seientists. The psychologists believe 
the same. And so do the saints. The class meeting is the 
Christian man’s opportunity to help his brother by telling how 
God has helped him. Conversation is a school. It makes 
people think. It spreads knowledge. It develops strength. 
The best school recitation takes the form of an earnest conver- 
sation. What an exercise for the school of Christ! Watch 
old travelers as they compare notes. Study a group of enthiusi- 
astic reformers, politicians, fellow-students. See what a class 


meeting may be! Conversation may be professional, didactic, 
controversial, experimental. This last is the form that prevails 
in the ideal class m«¢ eting. What a power it was! What a 
stimulus it may again become! 

3. The class meeting may protect the inner life of our people 
against self-deception, superficiality, undue dependence upon 
local and temporary conditions (the personal influence of this 
evangelist or that pastor). It protects against mere emotional- 
ism, discouragement, and apostasy ; against the new “ fads "— 
modern adventism, faith-healing pietistie “ science,” Saturday- 
ism, gesthetic sacerdotalism, and all that ilk. It applies to indi- 
vidual cases the pulpit diseussions of great doctrines, and it 
suggests to the preacher the special needs of the hour. The 
class meeting thus proves how essential it is under our itiner- 
ancy to guarantee at least a permanent subpastorate. 

4. The class meeting cultivates the social spirit and life, 
bringing people of different social types into friendly com- 
munion on the basis of divine relationships and experiences. It 
isa social leveler. It expands the horizons in which busy and 
unintellectual people live. It develops conversation in a nat- 


ural tone on high ind holy themes. 
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5. It builds up the chureh asa working agency—guarantees 
cooperation in loeal financial plans- in social science, in visita- 
tion, and other forms of benevolent ministry. It demonstrates 
the cumulative power of little gifts, systematically and con- 
tinuously made. It confirms the habit of giving to the church 
according to one’s ability. Thus it makes it possible for a 
wise executive pastor to build up his church on every side 
and to keep the zeal of the church aflame. 

In the “ October Conversations ” these varied results of class 
meetings were expressed in such figures as the following: “ It 
is a complete system of chureh shepherding ;” “Tt is the 
church barometer ;” “ It is what the heating apparatus is to a 
building ;” “It is a spiritual gymnasium ;” “It is an experi- 
ment station in the Christian life; ” “It is a tower of observa- 
tion for the pastor.” One brother put a great deal into one 
sentence when he wrote, “Serious church members /ove it, 
indifferent members need it.” 

W hat to do in the class meeting is a problem for the pastor, 
for it is he who is responsible for the selection and appoint- 
ment of the leader. Now the good leader—man or woman, 
young or old, uneducated, as “ Father” Reeves, or refined, 
elegant, and sensitive, as the artist James Smetham—snust be 
sensible, practical, consecrated, consistent, “ of good report,” 
enthusiastic, and faithful. Carelessness in tlie selection of 
“leaders” and gross neglect in the training of leaders will 
largely account for the present unpopularity of the class. 

But having the class and the leader, what shall Ae do ? 

1. He must remember first of all that it is not the main 
thing in class to have a very pleasant and inspiring “ experi- 
ence” of one’s own to tell. Never think about “an experi- 
ence to tell.” We go to class for a self-forgetting talk 
about Christ, for a reverent talk with Christ, and for a 
frank talk about how we may do our best work for Christ. 
Thus we shall inevitably start an “experience.” Talking 
about him, talking with him, hearing him talk to us through 
his word and by his Spirit, we are sure to be able to say, 
“ Did not our heart burn within us, while he talked with us by 


the way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures?” There- 
fore the members of a class must look away from self, must 
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look at the things that are above; at great doctrines, at great 
promises, at Christ himself, our great Saviour. 

2. The leader must see that the exercises of the class are 
varied and interesting as well as instructive. Prayer, Bible 
readings, Bible study (let every member have a Bible); con- 
versation as in a room at home; religious testimony—frank, 
modest, simple, as in the sight of the heart-searching Christ 
himself ; the study of hymns, the old hymns, the doctrines in 
hymns, the soul’s experience in hymns, the grace and tender 
ness and promises and power of Christ in hymns; questions, 
oral or in writing; readings from the Discipline, especially 
@¢ 96-33, 50-57, and much besides. <As for the use of the 
Bible in class we may quote from the life of Father Reeves, 
“He was never satisfied until every member could for himself 
prove from Scripture every doctrine he professed and quote 
from Scripture the warrant for each promise on the fulfillment 
of which he relied.” In class meeting we may now and thie: 
sit in reverent silence for a few minutes like good Quakers 
thinking, praying, longing for the felt presence of God—thus 
“ waiting ” upon him. 

3. There are many topics for conversation in class meeting 
and for thinking about in advance, and throngh the whole 
week as a preparation for class: “The trial of faith,” “ The 
“What is selfishness—self-indul- 
gence—self-denial?” “The real value of self-denial,” “ How 


* 


treatment of temptations, 


may we help self-depreciating, sensitive, morbid, discouraged 
people?” “ How may we carry our religion into home life ¢” 
“ How should we feel toward and speak of other denomina 
tions ?” “ What may the humblest, the least gifted, the poor- 
est people do to help on the work of the church ?” “ How may 
we win our own children to Christ and to the church?” The 
class meeting may canvass the questions of “ Sabbath observ- 
ance,” “ The true use of the holy sacrament,” “ The cultivation 
of an intelligent and sensitive conscience,” “The financial 
claims of the church and of the benevolent causes,” “ Giving 
as a means of grace,” ‘‘Covetousness and pride among poor 
people,” ete. If the leader will encourage the members to 
bring written questions on any subject he will accumulate a 


real treasure of suggestions for the profit of his members. 
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4. The leader should see that the class has influence over its 
members seven days a week. Its wires of spiritual wisdom 
and power should stretch out into home, street, and shop. There 
is a wealth of spiritual wisdom in such writers as Ruskin, 
Tennyson, and Browning, for example, and a wise leader will 
encourage literary sessions for the study of the deep and pre- 
cious spiritual contents of these and other writers. He should 
encourage intercessory prayer—the members for the pastor 
and for each other, the well for the sick and the sick for the 
well, parents for their children, the home workers for mission- 
aries in the foreign field, ete. The class meeting should be 
warm with enthusiasm and Cliristian affection. It would be 
possible to carry on a correspondence with other class leaders, 
with former pastors, with absent members. The leader should 
himself, or through a committee, collect from wide ranges of 
literature strong, quickening, comforting sayings, proverbs, 
experiences, and incidents, especially from biographical litera- 
ture. The class should occasionally have from its own serap- 
books and notebooks some of the gems it has thus collected. 
It should have its own little circulating library of devotional lit- 
erature. It should study from the Christian view point many 
of the modern social problems on which God’s word sheds light. 
[t should sympathetically study questions relating to the rich 
and the poor, the cultivated and the ignorant, the employer and 
the employed, and seek to carry the Gospel into all the walks 
of life. Its members should systematically visit the very poor 
and the people who are “shut-in.” It should mark with special 
services the Church days and also the birthdays of its mem- 
bers and especially the memorable days—days of conversion, 
of great victory, of special blessing, and the death days of the 
dear saints we have known and loved, and who have left us- 
days of death here that were truly birthdays in heaven. 

5. From the European seminar we here report it was easy to 
make up the following condensation of advices to class lead- 
ers (they come from all the fields): Be regular in attendance. 
The leader must never fail. Be on hand a little before the 
time. Begin promptly. Close promptly. Always pray short 
(except in your closet of private devotion at home). Don’t talk 
too much. Don’t tire out the members. Don’t preach. Be 
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in earnest. Be simple-hearted, natural, gentle, real. Be 
willing that your own wife, children, and business associates 
should hear every word that you speak in class. Make use 
of the Bible a great deal in private, but don’t be tiresome with 
it in class as some leaders are. Comfort the downeast. Never 
scold. Be hopeful and joyful yourself. Encourage everybody 
to take part in class. Repeat Dr. Chalmers’s prayer, “ Lord, 
save me from denying thee by my own silence.” Have high 
ideals of Christian 1 


1anhood and womanhood, and of the Church 
as designed to make such ideals real. Livea large life. Sing 


and encourage your class members to sing: 
My narrow workroom seems vast and | igh : 
Its ding eiling a rainbow dome 
Discourage pessimism and fault-finding Repress with gen- 


tleness and firmness that cheap religious fervor that attempts 
humor, that tries to be funny in talking about religious experi- 
ence, and that indulges in empty “ Hallelujahs” and * Amens” 
and other meaningless exclamations! [Be always in earnest, 
serious, reverent, faithful. Give your class a name and a 
metto. Cultivate thi esprit di Orps. Use the printing press. 
Circulate “* Forest Leaves” * and “ leaves of the tree of life.” 
Go to your pastor often to help him and to be helped by him. 
And go to God every day. Walk with God. As a good 
mother once said to her son as he left home, “* Live near to 
God.” 

How shall class leaders be prepared for their work? With- 
out preparation one can no more exercise the t aching and pas- 
toral functions of a class leader than can the minister, without 
preparation, prea h, the teacher teach, the lawyer counsel, the 
judge decide, or the phy sician practice. The fundamentals with 


the minister, the lawyer, the teacher, the judge, and the phy- 


sician are character and tact. The same qualities are needed 
in the class leade) Dut after native endowment is recognized 
a work of preparat ol Ss necessary. The pastor's estimate of 
the work to be done w largely determine the qualities of the 
leaders he selects and trains. 

1 The pastor must believe in the class meet hg its mission, 
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its possibilities, and the secret of its efficiency. He must 
accept the teachings of the Discipline, 4“ 28-33, 50-55, 101, 
193, and Appendix 64. Andif he does not have this measure 
of faith in the class he should seek a place in the ministry 
outside of Methodism. Our success imperatively demands the 
acceptance and appreciation of the Methodist theory on the 
subject of class meetings. 

2. He should select women as well as men of age and experi- 
ence as class leaders. 

3. He should organize a company of young people with 
wise heads and loving hearts and put them into training for 
class leadership in the future. 

4. He should put honor upon the office, teaching all church 
members to appreciate its importance, its aims, and the meth- 
ods by which its original effectiveness may be restored, and 
thus a new career of power and success be opened before the 
Church. He should recognize his class leaders as in a sense 
associate pastors. 

5. He should hold conferences with and give systematic 
instruction to the class leaders, expounding the Discipline, and 
lecturing to them on such subjects as the following: “ The 
Care of Souls,” “The Use of the Bible in Spiritual Guidance,” 
“The Ways of the Spirit in the Inner Life,” “ The Danger of 
Self-deception,” “The Peculiar Perils of our Age,” “ The 
Class Meeting Work of Early Methodism in England and 
America,” ete. 

6. He should select a special library of tracts and small 
books for leaders and other Christians, and incite the whole 
Church to read more devotional and other religious literature. 
From the list of books announced in the Appendix to the Dis- 
cipline he should begin his selection. 

7. The pastor should cultivate a class enthusiasm, visiting 
each class occasionally, inviting them to his own house, admin- 
istering to each class at least once a year the holy sacrament 
and using that opportunity for exhorting them to a more per- 
fect consecration of themselves, their children, and their prop- 
erty to the service of God. All this would strengthen the 
hands and increase the power of the leaders. 


8. As already suggested, the pastorshould at every meeting 
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of the Official Board call over the entire list of church mem- 
bers and probationers. In the largest church this would re- 
quire but a few minutes; and the names would soon become 
familiar to the whole board, cases requiring attention would 
be referred to committees, and many lost and neglected sheep 
be saved to the Church. 

9. Certain Sunday school teachers and their classes should 
be bodily transferred to the immediate recognition and care of 
the Official Board as regular classes of the church. We have 
scores of Sunday school teachers who are already doing the 
work of class leaders. Their recognition would give added 
power to them, connect the school more closely with the 
church, and set before the school a model of what all Sunday 
school classes ought to be. 

It is nota gracious thing to find fault with an institution 
which is on the whole useful. It is well to treat the positive 
side of a cause and put emphasis on that, leaving the evils to 
correct themselves. But the deterioration may be so advanced 
as to require—after the strongest possible putting of advantages 
and duties—that there be added a suggestion of warning, that 
the good may be free from limitation and hindrance. The 
October Conferences, I am sorry to say, universally presented in 
very forcible way the “ difficulties ” and the “ hindrances.” In 
this paper I make a condensation of these reports : 

1. The first embarrassment and hindrance is in the incom- 
petence of leaders who lack consecration and training. Too 
many leaders “ do not seem to take the appointment seriously.” 
They have little “sense of responsibility.” They do not read 
and study for the work ; lack enthusiasm, adaptation, and ideas ; 
“do not visit pastorally ;” are irregular in the holding of meet- 
ings ;” in class are “ formal,” “ tedious,” and “ apathetic.” 

2. Too many things are going on in the Church—new de- 
vices which “ are excellent, but they crowd out something bet- 
ter.” The Sunday schools, the Epworth League, the secret 
orders, the “clubs ’—literary, political, reformatory, social- 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the parlor life, mod 
ern recreation and entertainments—all these things hurt the 
class meeting. Better sacrifice something else and retain the 


class. 
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3. The defects, the human infirmities that crop out in the 
class room, especially where the leader lacks discretion and 
tact, repel many people and seem almost to justify the objec- 
tion which really has its root in worldliness. Weak, impulsive, 
inconsistent people are encouraged in rant and empty fervors. 
The monotony and formality of testimony sometimes given by 
ignorant folk repel if not offend thoughtful people. There 
is not enough growth in spiritual life. “ People live in tradi- 
tions. They depend on the husks of harvests gathered twenty- 
five years ago.” ‘Too many class leaders give opportunity to 
hobbyists in “holiness” or “temperance” or “the second 
coming” or “the worldliness and wickedness of the Church.” 
God forbid that I should reflect upon earnest people who 
think deeply, feel keenly, and speak earnestly on any one of 
these subjects. It is not of these I speak in this criticism. 
But rational people will not long attend any meeting that 
becomes a center of grumbling and disloyalty. Again, weak, 
ignorant, and malicious people may exploit personal grievances 
in the class and assail other members of the church. Satan 
may appear among the sons of God, and that as a “ saint.” 

4. Wemust not and cannot forget the perils of introspection 
while conceding its advantages. The class meeting is not a 
place merely for self-searching, for unguarded, pious, egotistic 
expression. It is the secret meeting place for souls who hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, and who in united faith and 
fellowship seek the Master’s presence and the “ burn heart” 
which his presence kindles. It isa pity to think of the class 
as a place for pious profession and as always requiring a “ happy 
experience” or a praiseworthy report of one’s own character 
and prospects. This conception works untold harm, It 
engenders superficiality, hypocrisy, and the worst form of self- 
ishness. It trusts to temporary impulses. It discourages and 
repels truly humble, genuine, but timid souls. 

Let the class leader repress with frankness and holy severity 
these things that do so much harm to the Church of God. 

Let the ministry give itself to the training of judicious and 


competent class leaders, and, by example, public exhortation, 
and faithful pastoral appeal, secure the confidence of the church 
in this time-honored institution. 
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And finally let us put in the hands of leaders and people 
and pastors the books that will prepare them most thoroughly 
for this delicate and most important work of edifying the 
Chureh of God 

Of course the best book is the “ Book of books,” in which 
we tind the invitation to the class (Psa. Ixvi, 16-20), the ideal 
of the class (Philem. 6), the counsels concerning the class 
(1 Thess. v, 11; Heb. iii, 12,13; James v, 16). The Bible is 
the class leader’s and the class member’s manual with its wealth 
of biography, its revelations of the inner life, its laws of right- 
eousness, its Gospel of grace, its “ exceeding great and precious 
promises,” its teachings concerning the Father, the Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, the abiding Comforter, the Holy Ghost, and its 
prospects of eternal fellowship in the heaven. The class 
meeting is the best possible Bible class, its narrated experi- 
ences become the most practical and useful commentary, and 
the inward experience of its truths the best demonstration of 


its dignity. 


The next best class book is the hymn book, in which are 
embalmed in rhyt and rhyme the deepest, sweetest, richest 
thoughts that the soul can grasp. Herbert says: 

which a hymn or psalm affords 
w hoe e a into the lines accords, 

The class meeting tends to bring soul and truth into sneh 
perfect accord, The whol experience of grace, from the 
first sharp pangs ot sin to the highest raptures of the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart, are to be found in the hymn 
book of the ¢ 1 A rich list of books might here be 
reported, some own, and some in foreign tongues. To 


but four I cal! the attention of pastors and thoughtful class 


leaders : 7 he ’ f ay Christian Ex; erence 3 by Lew is 
Frank Stearns; Zhe Spiritual Life, by George A. Coe; 
Christian Lit I Theoli dy, by Frank Hugh Foster : The 
Spring of Charact yy A. T. Schotield, M.D. 

The following list will be most useful: 

The Biogr: } es of We siey, Fletcher, Hester Ann Rogers, 
Carvosso, James S mh, Father Reeves, John W oolman. 


Books on Cl; Meet ngs : Seed Thoughts. by George ps 
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Robinson (last edition); Zhe Class Meeting: Jts Value t 
the Church, Prize Essays DY three English Wesleyan Minis 
ters: Thoughts Spoken an Class. Jessop (English); The Cla 
Leader, by John Atkinson 

Additional Books on the Spiritual Life : Tonque of Fire, 
by William Arthur : Char uwcter and Characte ristic 8 of Wi 
liam Jones, by Alexander Whyte, D.D., of Edinburgh ; Zn 
(rreen Pastures. by Dr. i R. Miller : Bunyan's Characters. 
First, Second, and Third Series, by Dr. Alexander Whyte ; 
Dr. Schaff’s Christ in S mg 

Books of Choice Selection: Chiefly, Daily Stre noth Jor 
Daily Needs, compiled by Mary W. Tileston; Honey from 
Many Hives, James Mudge; Between the Lights, Fanny B. 
Bates ; Thoughts for the Thoughtful, Adelaide 8. Seaverns. 
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Arr. IL—LINCOLN’S POWER OF EXPRESSION 


WueEwn the letters and speeches of Lincoln were appearing 
n the papers as part of the news of the day, I wonder how 
many of us who were then living appreciated them from the 
iterary point of view. [ remember that at a certain period, 
some time after the war, I seemed for the first time to awake 
fully to the attraction of Lincoln’s style. Beginning with the 
famous and familiar speech at Gettysburg, I reread many of 
his writings, and felt everywhere his genius for expression. 

Of style, in the ordinary use of the word, Lincoln may be 
said to have had little. He certainly did not strive for an 
artistic method of expression through such imitation of the 
masters, for instance, as Robert Louis Stevenson’s. There 
was nothing ambitiously elaborate or self-consciously simple in 
Lineoln’s way of writ ng. He had not the scholar’s range of 
words. He was not always grammatically accurate. He would 
doubtless have been very much surprised if anyone had told 
him that he had a “style” at all. And yet, because he was 
determined to be und rstoc rd. because he was honest, because 
he had a warm heart and a true, because he had read good 
books eagerly and not coldly, and because there was in him a 
native good taste, as well as a strain of imagination, he achieved 
a singularly clear and forcible style, which took color from 
his own noble character, and became a thing individual and 
distinguished. 

He was, indeed, extremely modest about his accomplish- 
ments. His great desire was to convince those whom he ad- 
dressed, and if he could do this—if he could make his views 
clear to them, still more if he could make them appear reason- 
able—he was satisfied. In one of his speeches in the great 
debate with Douglas he said: “Gentlemen, Judge Douglas 
informed you that this speech of mine was probably carefully 
prepared. I admit that it was. I am not a master of language ; 
I have not a fine education. I am not capable of entering into 
a disquisition upon dialectics, as I believe you call it; but I 


do not believe the language I employed bears any such con- 


struction as Judge Douglas puts upon it. But I don’t care 
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about a quibble in regard to words. I know what I meant, and 


I will not leave this crowd in doubt, if I can explain it to 


them, what I really meant in the use of that paragraph.” 
Who are, to Americans at least, the two most inte resting 
men of action of the nineteenth century! Why not Napoleon 
and Lincoln¢ No two men could have been more radically 
different in many ways; but they were both great rulers, om 
according to the “good old plan” of might, the other by th 
good new plan of right: autocrat—democrat. They wer 
alike in this—that both were intensely interesting personali 


} 


both were moved by imagination, and both acquired 


ties; 
remarkable power of expression. One used this power to 
carry out his own sometimes wise, sometimes selfish, purposes ; 
to dominate and to deceive; the other for the expression of 
truth and the persuasion of his fellow-men. 

Napoleon’s literary art was the making of phrases which 
pierced like a Corsican knife or tingled the blood like the call 
of a trumpet. His words went to their mark quick as a stroke 
of lightning. When he speaks it is as if an earthquake had 
passed under one’s feet. 

Lincoln’s style is very different ; heroic, appealing, gracious 
or humorons, it does not so much startle as melt the heart. 
These men were alike in this—that they learned to express 
themselves by dint of long practice, and both in youth wrote 
much nonsense. Napoleon in his young days wrote romance 
and history; Lincoln wrote verse and composed speeches 
Napoleon failed as a literary man; Lincoln certainly did not 
make any great success as a lyceum lecturer; in fact, his style 
was at its best only when his whole heart was enlisted. 

Lincoln’s style, at its best, is characterized by great sim- 
plicity and directness, which in themselves are artistic quali- 
ties. In addition there is an agreeable cadence, not overdone 
except in one curious instance—a passage of the Second In 
augural—where it deflects into actual rhythm and rhyme: 


Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray 


That this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away 


This does not spoil, but it somewhat injures, one of the most 


memorable of his writings. 





= 
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Then there is in Lincoln a quaintness, a homeliness, and 
humor of illustration, along with a most engaging frankness 
and intellectual honesty. The reader has both an intellectual 
and moral satisfaction in tlie clearness and fairness of the state- 
ment. All this affects agreeably the literary form, and helps 
to give Lincoln’s style at times the charm of imaginative utter- 
ance; for imagination in literature is, essentially, the faculty 
of seeing clearly and the art of stating clearly the actual real- 
ity. There was nothing of invention in Lincoln’s imagination ; 
his was the imagination that is implied in a strong realization 
of the truth of things in the mind of the writer or speaker. 

Where and how did Lincoln gain his mastery of expression ¢ 
He said of himself : 


The aggregate of hooling did not amount to one year He 


was never in a college or academy as a student... . What he has In the 
way of education he has picked up. After he was twenty-three and had 
separated from his father, he studied English grammar—imperfectly, of 
course, but so asto speak and write as well as he now does. He studied 
and nearly mastered the : ks of Euclid since he was a member of 
Congress. He regrets h vant of education and does what he can to 


supply the want. 


As a boy at home we are told that he would write, and do 
sums in arithmetic, on the wooden shovel by the fireside, 
shaving off the used surface and beginning again. At nine- 
teen it is recorded that he “ had read every book he could find, 
and could spell down the whole co intry.” He read early the 
Bible, sop’s Fabli %, Robinson C'rusoe, Pilgrim’s Progre 8&8, 
a history of the United states, Weems’s Life of Washington, 
Franklin’s Autobiography; later, the life of Clay and the 
works of Burns and S|} akespeare. Not a bad list of books if 
taken seriously and not mixed with trash; for, of course, cul- 
ture has to do not so much with the extent of the information 
as with the depth of the impression. 

The youthful Lincoln pondered also over the Revised Stat- 
utes of Indiana; and “ he would sit in the twilight and read 
a dictionary as long as he could see.” John Hanks said, 
“When Abe and I returned to the house from work he would 


vo to the cupboard, snatch a piece of cornbread, take down a 


book, sit down, cock his legs up as high as his head, and read.” 
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At twenty-four, when he was supposed to be keeping a shop, 
Nicolay and Hay speak of the “ grotesque youth, habited in 
homespun tow, lying on his back, with his feet on the trunk 
of the tree, and poring over his book by the hour, grinding 
around with the shade as it shifted from north to east.” 

The youth not only read and thought, but wrote, among 
other things, nonsensical verses; and lie composed speeches. 
He went early into politics, and soon became a thoughtful 
and effective speaker and debater. Of the language that Lin- 
eoln heard and used in boyhood, says Nicolay, is an essay on 
“ Lincoln’s Literary Experiments ” printed since the Life was 
issued, “‘ though the vocabulary was scanty, the words were 
short and forcible.” He learned among men and women poor 
and inured to hardship how the plain people think and feel. 

In his young manhood at Springfield he measured wits with 
other bright young lawyers, in plain and direct language be- 
fore plain and simple-minded auditors, either in political dis- 
cussion or in the court room; either in the capital or in the 
country towns of Illinois. His mathematical and legal studies 
were an aid to precise statement, and his native honesty made 
him frank and convincing in argument. He felt himself to 
be a poor defender of a guilty client, and sometimes shirked 
the job. 

If for a brief period in his youth he indulged in anything 
resembling the spread-eagle style of oratory, he was quick, as 
Nicolay declares, to realize the danger and overcome the 
temptation. His secretary relates that in his later years he 
used to repeat with glee the description of the Southwestern 
orator of whom it is said, “ He mounted the rostrum, threw 
back his head, shined his eyes, and left the consequences to 
God.” 

By practice in extemporary speaking Lincoln learned to do 
a most difficult thing, namely, to produce literature on his 
legs. It is difficult thus to produce literature, because the 
words must flow with immediate precision. It is unusual fora 
politician to go through life always addressing audiences, and 
yet always avoiding the orator’s temptation to please and 
captivate by extravagant and false sentiment and statement. 


The writer, and particularly the political writer, is tempted to 
46 








' 
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this sort of immorality, but still more the speaker, for with 
the latter the reward of applause is prompt and seductive. It 
is amazing to look over Lincoln’s record and find how seldom 
he went beyond bounds, how fair and just he was, how re- 
sponsible and conscientious his utterances long before these 
utterances became of national importance. Yet it was largely 
because of this very quality that they assumed national im- 
portance. And then both his imagination and his sympathy 
helped him here, for while he saw and keenly felt his own side 
of the argument, he could see as clearly, and he could sympa- 
thetically understand, the side of his opponent. 

Lincoln was barely twenty-three when, as a candidate for 
the Legislature, he issued a formal address to the people of 
Sangamon County. It is the first paper preserved by Nicolay 
and Hay in their collection of his addresses and letters. 
Nicolay well says that “as a literary production no ordinary 
college graduate would need to be ashamed of it.” 

In this address we already find that honest purpose, that 
“sweet reasonableness” and persuasiveness of speech, which 
is characteristic of his later and more celebrated utterances. 
In his gathered writings and addresses we find, indeed, touches 
of the true Lincoln genius here and there from the age of 
twenty-three on. In the literary record of about his thirty- 
third year occur some of the most surprising proofs of 
the delicacy of his nature—of that culture of the soul which 
had taken place in him in the midst of such harsh and un- 
promising environment. Reference is made to the letters 
written to his young friend Joshua F. Speed, a member of 
the Kentucky family associated by marriage with the family 
of the poet Keats. 

In Lincoln’s early serious verse the feeling is right, though 
the art is lacking ; but the verses are interesting in that they 
show a good ear. Note has been made of a pleasing cadence 
in Lincoln’s prose ; and it is not strange that he should show 
a rhythmical sense in his verse. He showed a good deal of 
common sense in not going on with this sort of thing, and 
in confining the publication of his inadequate rhymes to the 
sacred privacy of indulgent and sympathetic friendship. 


We come now to Lincoln the accomplished orator. His 
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speech in Congress on the 28th of January, 1848, on the 
Mexican War, strikes the note of solemn verity and of noble 
indignation which a little later rang through the country and, 
with other voices, aroused it to a sense of impending danger. 

It was in 1851 that he wrote some family letters that not 
only show him in a charming light as the true and wise friend 
of his shiftless stepbrother, but the affectionate guardian of 
his stepmother, who had been such a good mother to him. 
There is something Greek in the clear phrase and pure reason 
of these epistles. 

Dear BrotHer: When I came into Charleston day before yesterday, 
I learned that you are anxious to sell the land where you live, and move 
to Missouri. I have been thinking of this ever since, and cannot but 
think such a notion is utterly foolish. What can you do in Missouri 
better than here? Is the land any richer? Can you there, any more 
than here, raise corn and wheat and oats without work? Will anybody 
there, any more than here, do your work for you? If you intend to go 
to work, there is no better place than right where you are; if you do 
not intend to go to work, you cannot get along anywhere. Squirming 
and crawling about from place to place can do no good. You have raised 
no crop this year; and what you really want is to sell the land, get the 
money, and spend it. Part with the land you have, and, my life upon 
it, you will never after own a spot big enough to bury you in. 


We find in his Peoria speech of 1854 a statement of his 
long contention against the extension of slavery, and a proof 
of his ability to cope intellectually with the ablest speakers of 
the West. His Peoria speech was in answer to Judge Doug- 
las, with whom four years afterward he held the senatorial de- 
bate. Lincoln was now forty-five years old, and his oratory 
contains that moral impetus which was to give it greater and 
greater power. 

In 1856 occurred the Fremont and Dayton campaign, which 
came not so very far from being the Fremont and Lincoln 
campaign. In a speech in this campaign he used a memorable 
phrase: “ All this talk about the dissolution of the Union is 
humbug, nothing but folly. We do not want to dissolve the 
Union; you shall not.” In his famous speech delivered at 
Springfield, Ill., at the close of the Republican State Conven- 
tion of 1858—in which he had been named as candidate for 


United States senator—the skillful and serious orator rises 





ig 
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not merely to the broad level of nationality, but to the plane 
of universal humanity. As events thicken and threaten, his 
style becomes more solemn. So telling at last his power of 
phrase that it would hardly seem to be an exaggeration to 
declare that the war itself was partly induced by the fact that 
Abraham Lincoln was able to express his pregnant thoughts 
with the art of a master. How familiar now these words 
of prophecy : 

‘* A house divided against itself cannot stand.” I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not ex- 


pect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall—but I 
do expect it will cease to be divided. 


The cadence of Lincoln’s prose with its burden of high 
hope, touched with that heroism which is so near to pathos, 
reminds one of the Leitmotif, the * leading motive ” in sym- 
phony and music-drama, of which musicians make use, and 
which is especially characteristic of the manner of Wagner: 


Two years ago the Republicans of the nation mustered over thirteen 
hundred thousand strong. We did this under the single impulse of re- 
sistance to a common danger, with every external circumstance against 
us. Of strange, discordant, and even hostile elements, we gathered 
from the four winds, and formed and fought the battle through, under 
the constant hot fire of a disciplined, proud, and pampered enemy. Did 


we brave all then to falter now—now, when that same enemy is waver 


ing, dissevered and belligerent? The result is not doubtful. We 
shall not fail- if we sta? dj , We shall not fail. Wise cou nsels may ac- 


celerate or mistakes delay it, but, sooner or later, the victory is sure to come 


We have arrived now at the period of the joint debate be- 
tween Lincoln ani! Douglas. In Lincoln we have the able 
and practiced attorney, with one side of his nature open to 
the eternal; in Douglas the skillful lawyer, adroit and ambi 
tious, not easily moved by the moral appeals which so quickly 
took hold upon Lincoln, but a man capable of right and pa- 
triotic action when tlie depths of his nature were stirred. 

One of the most characteristic qualities of Lineoln’s expres- 
sion is its morality, its insight, its prophecy ; and in the now 


famous debate he reached well-nigh the fullness of his power 
to put great thoughts into fitting language. Straight his 
words went into the minds and hearts of eagerly listening 
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crowds. The question, he contended, was as to the right or 
the wrong of slavery: 

That {he said) is the real issue. That is the real issue that will con- 
tinue in this country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and 
myself shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle between these two 
principles—right and wrong—throughout the world. They are the two 
principles that have stood face to face from the beginning of time, and 
will ever continue to struggle. The one is the common right of hu 


manity, and the other the divine right of kings. 


A recent biographer of Lincoln, Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., says 
that “it is just appreciation, not extravagance, to say that the 
cheap and miserable little volume, now out of print, contain- 
ing in bad newspaper type Zhe Lincoln and Douglas De 
bates, holds some of the masterpieces of oratory of all ages 
and nations.” 

It isinteresting to recall the fact that, in the pause of his affairs 
after the debate with Douglas, Lincoln took up the then pop- 
ular custom of lyceum lecturing. In the very year before his 
election to the Presidency the great statesman and orator was 
engaged in delivering a totally uninspired lecture on “ Discov 
eries, Inventions, and Improvements” in towns near Spring- 
field, and in Springfield itself on Washington’s Birthday in 
the fateful year of 1860. There was little in this iecture to 
attract the slightest attention; and while it may have given 
satisfaction among neighbors, it could never have added to his 
fame. Yet when he had the opportunity of an engagement 
to lecture on political subjects in the same month of February, 
he made what is now known as the “ great address ” at Cooper 
Union, Soon after this came his nomination, then his elec- 
tion to the Presidency of the United States; and with these 
events he may be said to have resumed his trae literary career, 
for, as said already, his style was at its best only when he was 
dealing with a cause in which his whole heart was enlisted. 

By way of contrast to what has passed and is to come, 
let ns cull some of the passages in which shone Lincoln’s wit 
and humor. How pleasing it is to know that his melancholy 
nature, his burdened spirit, were refreshed with glimpses— 
often storms—of mirth! They say that to see Lincoln laugh 


was an amazing sight. 
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The humor of which we learn so much from those who 
heard him tell his quaint and often Rabelaisian stories came 
out sharply and roughly in one of his congressional speeches, 
in which he referred with grim sarcasm to General Cass’s 
military record as used for political ammunition. Here are 
some later touches of his wit: “ The plainest print cannot be 
read through a gold eagle.” “If you think you can slander a 
woman into loving you, or a man into voting for you, try it 
till you are satisfied.” Again: “ Has Douglas the exclusive 
right in this country to be on all sides of all questions?’ 
Again: “In his numerous speeches now being made in IIli- 
nois, Senator Douglas regularly argues against the doctrine of 
the equality of men; and while he does not draw the conclu- 
sion that the superiors ought to enslave the inferiors, he evi- 
dently wishes his hearers to draw that conclusion. He shirks 
the responsibility of pulling the house down, but he digs under 
it that it may fall of its own weight.” 

“The enemy would fight,” said the President once, in a 
letter to General Hooker, “in intrenchments, and have you 
at a disadvantage, and so, man for man, worst you at that 
point, while his main force would in some way be getting an 
advantage of you northward. In one word, I would not take 
any risk of being entangled upon the river like an ox jumped 
half over a fence and liable to be torn by dogs front and rear 
without a fair chance to gore one way or kick the other.” It 
was also to Hooker that he wrote: “Only those generals who 
gain successes can set up dictators. What 1 now ask of you 
is military success, and I will risk the dictatorship.” 

In a letter written in 1859 to a Boston committee he said, 
in describing a change in party standards: “ I remember being 
once much amused at seeing two partially intoxicated men 
engaged in a fight with their greatcoats on, which fight, after 
a long and rather harmless contest, ended in each having 
fought himself out of his own coat and into that of the other. 
If the two leading parties of this day are really identical with 
the two in the days of Jefferson and Adams, they have per- 
formed the same feat as the two drunken men.” And this is 
from his very last public address: “Concede that the new 
government of Louisiana is only to what it should be as the 
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egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner have the fowl by hatching 
the egg than by smashing it.” 

A specimen of his spoken wit is the story told of his reply 
to the countryman who at a reception said—in the prepared 
speech that patriots so often shoot at the President as they 
plunge past him in the processions through the White House 

-“I believe in God Almighty and Abraham Lincoln.” 
“You're more than half right,” quickly answered the Presi- 
dent. When, at a conference with Confederate leaders, he 
was reminded by the Southern commissioner, Mr. Hunter, 
that Charles I entered into an agreement with “ parties in 
arms against the government,’ Lincoln said: “ I do not pro- 
fess to be posted in history. In all such matters I will turn 
you over to Seward. All I distinctly recollect about the case 
ot Charles I is that he lost his head.” 

Lincoln was elected to the Presidency of the country on 
the verge of civil war. In his farewell to his fellow- 
townsmen sounds again that musical “motive” of which I 
have spoken, recurring like the refrain of a sad but heroic 
poem. Remember the passage quoted before. It occurred 
in his speech of 1858: “ The result is not doubtful. We shall 
not fail—if we stand firm, we shall not fail. Wise counsels 
may accelerate or mistakes delay it, but, sooner or later, the 
victory is sure to come.” 

In parting from his old neighbors he said : 


Here my children have been born, and one is buried. I now leave, 
not knowing when or whether ever I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which restec upon Washington. Without the assist 
ance of that divine Being who ever attended him I cannot succeed. 
With that assistance I cannot fail. Trusting in him, who can go with 
me and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, let us confidently 
hope that all will yet be well. 


The First Inaugural concludes with a passage of great ten- 
derness. We learn from Nicolay and Ilay that the suggestion 
of that passage, its first draft indeed, came from Seward. But 
compare this first draft with the passage as amended and 
adopted by Lincoln! This is Seward’s: 


I close. We are not, we must not be, aliens or enemies, but fellow- 


countrymen and brethren. Although passion has strained our bonds of 
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affection too hardly, they must not, I am sure they will not, be broken. 
The mystic chords which, proceeding from so many battlefields and so 
many patriot graves, pass through all the hearts and all hearths in this 
broad continent of ours, will yet again harmonize in their ancient music 
when breathed upon by the guardian angel of the nation. 


And this is Lincoln’s: 


Iam loath to close We are not enemies but friends. We must not 
be enemies, Though passion may have strained, it must not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of ow 
nature, 

There is in this last something that suggests music ; again 
we hear the strain of the Leitmotif. Strangely enough, in 
1858 Lincoln himself had used a figure not the same as, but 
suggestive of, this very one now given by Seward. He was 
speaking of the moral sentiment, the sentiment of equality, in 
the Declaration of Independence. “ That,” he said, * is the 
electric chord in that Declaration, that links the hearts of pa- 
triotic and liberty-loving men together, that will link those 
patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom exists in the 
minds of men throughout the world.” 

In the final paragraph of the Second Inaugural we find 
again the haunting music with which the First Inaugural 
closed. On the heart of what American—North or South 
are not the words imprinted ? 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations 

As the great musician brings somewhere to its highest expres 
sion the motive which has been entwined from first to last in 
his musie-draima, so did the expression of Lincoln’s passion for 
his country reach its culmination in the tender and majestic 
phrases of the Gettysburg Address : 


In a larger sense we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we 


brave men, living and dead, who 


cannot hallow—this grou: 1 
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struggled here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shal! not perish from the earth. 


But there is a letter of Lincoln’s which may well be associated 
with the Gettysburg Address. Here again is the Leitmotif. 
It was written, just one year after the delivery of the Ad- 
dress, to a mother who, the President heard, had lost five sons 
in the army. I believe the number was not so large, though 
that does not matter. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, 
November 21, 1864. 
Mrs. Brxpy, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Mapam: I have been shown in the files of the War Department 
a statement of the Adjutant General of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I 
feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I 
cannot refrain from tendering to you the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the Repubhc they died to save. I pray that our 
heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and the 
solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


This letter of consolation in its simplicity and fitness again 
recalls the Greek spirit. It is like one of those calm monn. 
ments of grief which the traveler may still behold in that 
small cemetery under the deep Athenian sky, where those 
who have been dead so many centuries are kept alive in the 
memories of nen by an art which is immortal 
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Arr. II.—OUR MISSIONARY POLITY. 


Ir is very often a thankless task to call attention to possible 
improvements in either the general polity or practical workings 
of organizations of a charitable or religious character. To 
many minds every attempt of this kind seems like opposition 
to a good cause, or perhaps like an attempt to lay hostile hands 
upon a sacred ark, and a well-meant criticism is too often 
repelled as an attack by an enemy instead of being welcomed 
as the counsel of a friend. It is quite possible that the great 
missionary enterprise has suffered in some measure in this 
way. It has survived many hostile attacks and is still strongly 
defended, but it is thought by not a few that it would have 
fared better if its merits had been more freely discussed by its 
friends, and possible improvements in its methods not only 
sought after but freely adopted when there seemed good rea- 
son for doing so. The Methodists of the present generation 
are rapidly extending their missions, and it would be strange if 
a comparison of their lines of policy at home and their methods 
abroad should not bring to light the fact that in all the great 
divisions of the English-speaking world they have much to 
learn and some things to unlearn before they will be prepared 
to play a part worthy of their illustrious ancestry, to say noth- 
ing of their transcendent opportunities. 

A glance at the missionary statistics of three leading divi- 
sions of the great Methodist family brings to light some strik- 
ing contrasts. The Wesleyan Methodists of England, for 
instance, maintain a missionary society in the interest of foreign 
missions exclusively. They also have a society devoted to the 
home field and a foreign society under control of the women 
of the Church. In addition to these agencies they have great 


“forward movements” in London, Manchester, and other 
cities, which are prosecuted with great vigor and at great 
expense, but no report of their cost has been published. 

The Methodist Church of Canada maintains a missionary 
society, but extends its sphere of action both to the home field 
and to foreign lands. It also has a woman’s missionary society. 
Not a little of the work of the Canadian Methodists which is 
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reckoned as belonging to the home field is practically foreign, 
as it is carried on among remote Indian tribes more difficult to 
reach than if living on the shores of India, China, or Japan. 

Turning next to the Methodist Episcopal Church, we find 
a general missionary society for homeand foreign work, with 
two societies under the control of women, one for the foreign, 
and one for the home field. A society for city evangelization 
is also in operation, and other agencies are employed with some 
freedom within the bounds of Annual Conferences. 

If now we glance at the statistics of the three leading socie- 
ties of these three Methodist Churches our attention is at once 
arrested by what seems to be an extraordinary discrepancy. 
The Wesleyan Methodists are reported as giving for the for- 
eign work at the rate of one dollar and thirty-seven cents per 
member; for both home and foreign one dollar and seventy-three 
cents per member. The Canadian Methodists give at the rate 
of eighty-one cents per member, for both home and foreign 
missions, while the Episcopal Methodists give at the rate of 
but forty-five cents per member, for home and foreign mis- 
sions, of which twenty-five and a half cents are sent abroad 
and nineteen and a half expended in the United States. It 
thus appears that the leading branch of British Methodism 
gives more than five times as much, in proportion to numbers, 
for foreign missions as does the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
while the Canadian Methodists give for both home and foreign 
nearly twice as much. This is certainly a surprising discov 
ery and will probably appear incredible to many readers, 
but the disagreeable figures stare us in the face and cannot be 
explained away. 

It can hardly be said that American Methodists are less able 
to give than their English or Canadian brethren. It is very 
true that the large colored membership in the Southern 
States is made up chiefly of very poor people, but, unfortu 
nately, the showing is hardly better if a comparison is made 
between our foreign brethren and a select portion of the 
Northern States. Take, for instance, the rich and prosperous 
States of Ohio and Indiana. The Methodist membership in 
these two States is nearly equal to that of British Methodism, 


and the average ability of the people is probably equal to that 
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of any English-speaking people on the globe. The people of 
Ohio are certainly not less prosperous than their Canadian 
neighbors, and yet, they give, per member, less than half as 
much for the great missionary cause. Taking Ohio and In- 
diana together, the average annual missionary contribution of 
our membership amounts to the pitiful sum of thirty-three and 
a half cents. Explanations may be offered, no doubt, but it 
will be found that our brethren in England and Canada are as 
well provided with exceptions as we are, and that, while a 
correction may be made here and there, in the main, when 
estimated by the same rule, those who ought to be first are last. 
And, to make the matter worse, our people are not mending 
their ways, but are receding rather than advancing so far as 
the ratio of personal giving is concerned. 

How can this unexpected, and indeed extraordinary, state 
of things be accounted for¢ The membership of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is not perfect, and yet in point of devo- 
tion it is probably not inferior to that of the other Churches in 
question. Our people are not wanting in missionary spirit, 
and volunteers for service at the front are found as readily 
among them as anywhere in the world. The explanation must 
be found in our policy or methods. Do we adopt the same 
methods as the Canadian and English Methodists, or do we 
persistently adhere to plans of. our own, in the face of monot- 
onous failure, and insist that we are succeeding while so man- 
ifestly failing ¢ 

It will be found on investigation that we are somewhat 
peculiar both in the policy which we have adopted and in the 
methods which we employ in carrying it into effect. One 
little paragraph in our Discipline touches the root of the mat- 
ter: “ The support of missions is committed to the churches, 
congregations, and societies as such.” The whole Church is 
regarded as one great missionary society, and each society 
is made, so far as finance is concerned, an auxiliary. This may 
do well enough in theory, in practice it has virtually reduced the 
local missionary organization to a shadow. Though here and 


there a missionary committee may be found, more commonly 


the whole burden of responsibility is thrust upon the presiding 
elder and pastor. A ‘ Missionary Committee ” is provided for, 
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but seldom appointed, and when appointed rarely acts. In short, 
the so-called “ Missionary Society ” is little more than a skeleton 
organization, having no constituency of its own, and repre- 
senting only the departmental operations of the Chureh in 
home and foreign missions. In each Annual Conference a 
skeleton society, having a president and secretary, is expected 
to exist, but the functions of these societies are usually limited 
to the holding of a public meeting once a year. A secretary 
is provided for by the Discipline in each presiding elder’s dis 
trict, but the office is often left vacant and its duties are nom- 
inal. Each presiding elder and pastor is made responsible for 
a missionary collection, and many of these brethren wince 
under the pressure which is put upon them, and do not find 
their love for the missionary cause increased by the procedure. 

In both England and Canada the course pursued is different. 
Collectors are not only appointed, they are drilled and super- 
intended in their work. No pastor is left to bear the burden 
alone, and no source of income is despised or rejected because 
to business men it may seem trivial. It is not enough that the 
pastor must “raise” a specified sum; the people accept the 
duty of giving, and do give, whether the pastor is faithful or 
not. The illusive value of “ collections ” does not deceive the 
Methodists abroad as it does in the United States. A public 
collection taken once a year, and subject to the fluctuations 
caused by stormy weather, counter attractions, bad manage- 
ment, and other incidental contingencies, is a most uncertain 
source of revenue for any enterprise, and yet, year after year 
this is the plan adopted generally in our churches, so far as 
our adult membership is concerned, for replenishing our mis- 
sionary treasury. The result is a slowly receding ratio of giv- 
ing and a complete failure to reach a large proportion of our 
people. 

When the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was organ- 
ized the good sisters who had the work in hand were required 
to forego the right to take public collections, and this restric- 
tion was regarded by them as a great hardship. As a matter of 
fact, it proved the very life of the society. These energetic 
women proceeded to enrol] a constituency of permanent giv- 


ers and at the same time put in motion agencies of various 
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kinds which were intrusted to persons who had convictions 
on the missionary question, and whose efforts were not contin- 
gent upon either weather or incidental events. The result 
las been a long series of successful years, and steady, and at 
times rapid, increase of revenue. Indeed, so marked and so 
uniform has the advance of this society been, that its very 
success has been esteemed a fault by some who evidently failed 
to perceive the secret of its prosperity. 

We shall never secure a sound financial basis for our mission- 
ary work until we adopt a plan for securing permanent annual 
subscriptions from the whole membership of the Chureh. Nor 
can we ever hope to secure a healthy and intelligent interest 
in the missionary enterprise until we learn to place the cause 
upon the hearts and in the hands of the people. Thousands of 
pastors are made to feel that their ministerial standing depends 
upon their success in reporting a good collection; but, as for 
the rank and file of the membership, a very large proportion 
are indifferent to the cause of missions. The people, the 
individual members, must be reached before a material change 
for the better can be expected, and this can only be done by 
making the Missionary Society in fact, what it is in name, an 
organized, effective, self-directing agency for bringing the 
whole world to Christ. 

The unit of organization in such a society should be a local 
society in each congregation. Next, there should be a district 
society in each presiding elder’s district. In the next place 
the Conference missionary society should be lifted into actual 
existence and clothed with functions which will give ita prom- 
inent place in the Church. Its anniversaries should not be 
held at the session of the Annual Conference, and its member- 
ship should be composed of ministerial and lay members and 
of both sexes. In each General Conference District a branch 
society should be organized, to which delegates should be sent 
at annual meetings. Lastly, a working majority of the Gen- 
eral Committee should be composed of delegates chosen by 
these branch societies and the corresponding secretaries should 
be elected by the General Committee. 

The mere statement of this outline will probably condemn 


it, at first sight, in the mind of the average reader, and yet it 
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is certain that it points in the direction to which both opinion 
and events are tending. Our present machinery is both out- 
worn and outgrown. Locally, one man bears almost the whole 
responsibility. In the district the presiding elder is expected 
to bear the burden, while in the Conference the very names 
of the president and secretary of the Conference society are 
unknown. As for the General Committee it has never been 
a representative body in any broad sense of the word. It is no 
longer able to perform its chief duty, which is the task of dis- 
tributing the annual revenue of the society. It is an able body, 
much given to debate, and by no means wanting in statesman- 
ship; but as a business organization it is badly managed, and 
its work is not always well executed. 

A visitor to the annual meeting of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society will find eleven district secretaries seated 
around a large table with the estimates from the foreign fields 
before them. These estimates are read out, item by item, can 
vassed in a conversational way, and subjected to careful seru- 
tiny. In the General Committee, on the other hand, there is a 
rigid enforcement of parliamentary rules; a procedure which 
sometimes adds dignity to the proceedings, but at other times 
strikes a casual visitor as little short of ludicrous. The esti 
mates are supposed to have been examined before presentation, 
but, if so, those who do the debating and the voting have no 
personal knowledge of the fact. To say that a committee of 
over fifty persons cannot act otherwise is only another way of 
saying that the business in hand has outgrown the organization 
which is expected to manage it. 

The proposal to have the corresponding secretaries elected 
by the General Committee will strike some readers as little 
short of revolutionary, but it is perhaps the most important 
suggestion contained in this paper. Those who observe care- 
fully the trend of thought in our Church are aware that there 
is dissatisfaction with the policy of electing all manner of 
Church officers by ballot in the General Conference. Such 
elections are more or less demoralizing to the best interests of 
an ecclesiastical assembly, and they certainly do not increase 
the confidence of the Church in the General Conference. 


Nor do they tend to put men in places best adapted to them. 
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Sometimes a secretary 1s chosen because he is thought to be 
the best man for the post, but quite as often he talls heir to 
the appointment because of failure to get another place, or per 
haps because the secretaryship is used as a stepping-stone on 
the way to supposed promotion. A missionary secretary 
should be chosen because of his known faith in the missionary 
enterprise, his fitness for the work to be done, his leadership 
among the people, and his previous achievements in promoting 
the work of missions among the churches. Sucha man would 
be much more readily found by a General Committee, brought 
together from all sections of the Church, than by a General 
Conference in which a series of spectacular elections thrusts 
all manner of aspiring men to the front, and in which the 
methods inevitably called into action much resemble those 
observed by polit cians of this world. 

It would be impracticable to give a detailed outline of the 
kind of organization needed by such a society us the one pro- 
posed, but one possible error should be avoided. While it has 
become popular in oO ir Chureh to advocate a reduction of elect- 
ive ofticers to th lowest possible point, this policy may easily 
be carried too far. An increased revenue of a million dollars 
a year is needed by our work abroad and at home in the im- 
mediate future, and all past experience ought to convince us 
that a million dollars cannot be gathered by a series of public 
appeals, nor can it be secured by two or three popular orators. 
It can only be realized by an organized leadership, as every 
business man in the world will instinctively understand, and 
in such a plan as that proposed there should be provision for 
the appointment of a field secretary for every branch society. 
This secretary in many cases might be a young man, lay or 
clerical, and need not be an expensive addition to the working 
force of the Church. Though superfluous officials are always 
to be avoided, needed workers should not be dispensed with 
simply because a prejudice exists against office seekers as a 
class, and one hundred true-hearted young men could be profit- 
able employed in this kind of work for at least the next five 
years. 


} 


For more than half a century past the question of dividing 


the Missionary Society, creating one organization for missionary 
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work in foreign lands and one for home evangelization, has 
from time to time been pressed upon the attention of the 
Chureh. It has never yet received a full and fair hearing, but 
it cannot be much longer thrust aside. The objections to the 
present plan are manifold, and are becoming more imperative 
every year. In the popular mind and heart the word mis 
sionary is a term which since the days of Carey and Coke, of 
Heber and Judson, belongs to the Christless natior 8. The 


persistent idea which animates the Churches of Christendom is 


| 


’ 


that of wresting the kingdoms which sit in darkness from the 
power of sin and Satan, and adding them to the household of 
nations which bears the Christian name. The work of evan 
gelization in the home land is in many of its features a differ- 
ent work and it is a mistake to confound the two, and espe 
cially to insist on assuming that they are alike, when all the 
world can see that they are not. In fact, a difference is recog 
\ized by our Missionary Society itself. The administration of 
the office is almost wholly absorbed by the foreign work, the 
appeals to the public are made almost exclusively in the name of 
the heathen world ; the so-called home mission work consists in 
voting subsidies to certain Annual Conferences, and with this act 
the work of the Missionary Society begins and ends. This very 
neglect of the functions which a missionary society is expected 
to exercise has led to the creation of other societies : that of 
Church Extension and the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Edn- 
cation Society. Both of these are, in current phrase, home 
missionary societies ; in Asia and Africa our missionaries are 
expected to build their churches and carry on their educational! 
work by the aid of the Missionary Society, but in the United 
States these duties have been provided for by the creation of 
the two new societies. Why not consolidate these two into one, 
or rather unite them with a new organization to be called the 
Home Evangelization Society ? Such a society would at once 
take its place as the most powerful organization in the Church, 
and while its work could be carried on in three departments, 
or under three bureaus, it would render better service to each 
separate cause than is possible now. The revenues would be 
more than doubled ata stroke, and for the first time in its his- 


tory our leaders in the cities wonld begin to feel that they had 
17 
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something to hope for in one of the great societies of the 
Church. 

The failure of the present plan is pitifully evident when the 
“city problem” is brought before the General Committee. 
The utmost that can be expected is a petty appropriation of 
two or three thousand dollars when ten times that sum would 
not suffice for any really effective work. Eloquent appeals are 
heard, setting forth the startling condition of the millions who 
are fast gaining control of our cities, and, through them, of the 
nation, but year after year such appeals are absolutely wasted. 
The Missionary Society as at present constituted never has 
been, and never will be, able to grapple with such a problem. 
Small appropriations are given to aid a few missions to for- 
eigners in our cities, but the real problem—the greatest prob- 
lem now confronting our Christian civilization—is left 
untouched, What is a home missionary society forif it can- 
not look such a problem in the face? Better, a thousand 
times better, confess to a failure, and provide an organization 
which will be adapted to such an emergency. We shall be 
met at this point by the objection that legal obstacles stand in 
the way of any consolidation of societies. But legal resources 
will be found abundantly able to cope with legal obstacles, 
and no serious doubt need be entertained on that score. 

Six objects are set before the Church as “ official benevo- 
lences.” Two of these receive annually about three fourths of 
a cent for each member of the Church, and with the exception 
of the Missionary Society no one of the Boards named receive 
so much as five cents a member. For the credit of the 
Methodist name, this spectacle should be removed from view. 

One important question beset with peculiar difficulties 
remains. Two woman’s missionary societies have come into 
existence in recent years, one for the foreign and one for the 
home field. Both are well organized, vigorous, and success- 


ful. The former stands second in point of income to the 
Missionary Society among all the “ benevolent” societies of the 
Church. The latter has an income almost equal to that of the 
Church Extension and Freedmen’s Aid Societies combined. 
These figures ought to startle the Church. The two societies 
are subordinate to the Missionary Society, but ought to be 
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auxiliary. Their existence and successful career demand that 
the foreign and home mission work of the Church should be 
divided on natural lines and placed under two thoroughly or- 
ganized societies. In these the two woman’s societies could 
have due representation and some elements be thus harmon- 
ized which are now slightly discordant. 

It will be easy enough to find flaws in the imperfect outline 
sketched in this paper, but it would be a poor plan indeed 
which would not be preferable to the present unsatisfactory 
drift of our missionary interests. Alike at home and abroad 
we have entered upon a new era. New dangers confront us, 
new opportunities invite us, new obligations command us. We 
are living at a supreme crisis in the history of the race. The 
least and most obscure mission in all our oriental field presents 
more signs of promise, more trophies actually won, and more 
open doors than could have been found in the whole of our 
foreign fields a brief generation ago. God is thrusting the 
missionary into the foreground of the world’s great events. 
With Dr. Livingstone the era closed forever when the Chris- 
tian missionary could be regarded as a pious hermit, living 
apart from the world of active affairs. He is abroad in the 
wide world to-day. He lays the foundations of empires, 
blends together the elements of new civilizations, constructs 
new institutions, and from this time forth marches in the van 
of every great movement which marks the progress of the 
race. The present is a supreme moment in the history of 
the missionary enterprise. In God’s name let us be up and 
doing. Our present situation is critical in the extreme. 
Eastern Asia, Southern Asia, and Africa, the regions where 
the Christless myriads are found, are all beckoning to us 
from their distant shores. Two hundred thousand dollars 
will be needed in November next to make even a partial re 


sponse possible. At such a time, in the face of such events, 
what should be, what shall be our response ¢ 
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Arr. IV.—THE MOTHER IN THE CHURCH. 


In a phrase of striking beauty and suggestiveness Paul calls 
the Church “ the household of faith.’ We may well study 
the comparison. Like the family the Church has its adult 
members and its little children, its strong and its weak, its 
robust and its ailing ones. The pastor, set apart officially to 
minister in doctrine and discipline, stands for the father. The 
laity, with its numerous auxiliary organizations composed of 
men and women, may well correspond to the older brothers 
and sisters. But—where is the mother? The Roman Catho- 
lie Church has felt so deeply the need of the feminine ele- 
ment in its organization that for nearly a thousand years it 
has denied its pastors the right of literal fatherhood that they 
may ideally be both father and mother to the flock. The gift 
to the Roman Church of the Virgin Mary herself, deified 


increasingly in these later centuries, has been in farsighted 


response to the same ever-recurring demand. But Protestants 
understand how worse than useless are these unnatural make- 
shifts. Our ideal, were we forced to give enough thought to 
the subject to formulate an ideal, is that the perfect pastor, 


} 


unrestrained in the social and family relations which go to 
make up perfect manhood, unites in himself the qualities of 
an entire humanity—feminine as well as masculine. But 
there are two reasons why this ideal can never be realized. 
The first is found in the very constitution of a man, by 
which he is unadapted, mentally and spiritually, for much of 
the work of “ the household of faith:” and the second appears 
in the artificial limitations placed upon every pastor—the social 
restrictions that bind him, and, above all, the unwritten law 
which, with rare exceptions, places only one man at the head of 
a parish, no matter if that parish numbers tens of thousands.* 
Nor can it be successfully maintained that woman’s helpful 
but necessarily limited activity in unofficial lines supplies the 
need of the mother in the Churelh., even though this activity 


is a matter of grateful comment the world over. For, if so, 


* The school census of 1896 shows a population of ninety thousand people within a 


radius of eight blocks ft Halsted Street Methodist Epis val Church, in Chicago 
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then the converse would hold, that because of the assistance 
of our stewards, trustees, class leaders, and Sunday school 
superintendents, who are usually men, we do not need the 
pastor. 

There are two chief sources from which we may hope to 
know God’s will touching the fundamental needs of mankind 
—the Seriptures and that other great book, the human heart 
as it is revealed in the social conditions about us. What. first. 
has the Bible to tell us of the work of woman in the early 
Church? The record is fragmentary, but it is suggestive. The 
first hint of formal Church organization, aside from the apostolic 
college, was the appointment of the seven deacons. The occasion 
was the murmuring of the Grecian Jews “ because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministrations.” These “ widows ” 
are popularly supposed to have been pensioners on the Church, 
and we frankly concede that the weight of authority is in favor 
of this view. But no less a scholar than Dean J. 8. Howson, 
the well-known co-author with Conybeare of the standard Life 
of St. Paul, contends earnestly that such an understanding is 
not in accord with the spirit of the Church at that time.* 
He maintains that we have here rather the first germs of that 
organization of almsgiving widows, or deaconesses, so well 
known in the later Church; and that these women received 
the bounty of the Church, not to expend it upon themselves, 
but to bestow it upon the poor about them; that even at this 
early time there began to flow through woman’s hands those 
streams of beneficence which were so marked a characteristic 
of the early Church.t And, in proof of this, we notice Paul's 
direction concerning “ widows” in 1 Tim. v, 9, 10, “ Let not a 
widow be taken into the number under threescore years old, 

well reported of for good works; if she have brought up 
children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the 


saints’ feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, if she have dili- 


*Dean Howson says, in Fvidential Value of the Acts of the Apostle For my 


part I am inclined to think that * the widows’ were . enrolled, not for the receiving 
of relief, but for the administration of relief. It is remarkable that the first organi- 
zation of the deacons, the earliest named part of the establishment of a Christian 
ministry, arose out of questions of practical charity. If the suggestion I have ven- 
tured to make is a sound one, the very earliest ministry in the Church of Christ, 
under the apostles, was a ministry of women for the exercise of sympathetic help.”’ 


+See Uhblborn’s Christi Charity in the Ancient Church 
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gently followed every good work.” These widows are com- 
monly credited with having all been alms receivers, but the 
authorities are not few who believe that many among them 
were deaconesses.* In incidental confirmation of this theory 
we have the fact that the deaconesses of the early Church were 
at first always chosen from among the “ widows ” and were 
always over threescore years of age. It is worth while to 
notice, also, in this connection that it is now generally agreed 
that the yvvaixac of 1 Tim. iii, 11, does not mean “ wives.” 
Chrysostom says of this passage that it means, not women in 
general, but deaconesses. Jerome, looking back to the dea- 
cons just preceding, translates it “ mulieres simeliter.”. And 
following many modern authorities also there is good ground 
for believing that Paul had in mind here, not the women in 
general of the Church, but the women of the Chureh who 
corresponded to the deacons of the verses preceding. 

But, dismissing these “ widows ”—and we speak of them 
not so much argumentatively as suggestively—the Phebe of 
Rom. xvi, 1, has a strong claim to recognition as a deaconess. 
Ancient scholarship accorded her the office unhesitatingly, 
and modern scholarship has struggled with its conservatism 
until she has at last been named a “ deaconess” outright 
in the margin of the Revised Version. And it cannot be 
denied that in the Church of the second,+ third, and fourth 
centuries deaconesses, or helping widows, were very numer- 
ous and very active. They occupied an official position,t and 


*The word xata/ rh. (1 Tim. v, 9) means not loosely “ taken into the number,” 
as in the Authorized Version, but “ enrolled,” as in the Revised Version. There 
may have Deen a more careful enrollment from the list of the widows. Notice the 
reading preferred by the American revisers for the verses following, wherein the 


younger widows are refused because they may reject their first pledge. Some 
widows doubtless were alms receivers, but how unlikely that the women of this 
“number” who had houses and lands for the exercise of a wide hospitality and 
other good works, with children now grown who would surely, according to apos- 
tolic direction, support them—how unlikely that such women, a whole class of them, 
should become pensioners on the Church. How much more likely that they were 
women who, by these very characteristics and this very training, were now rec- 
ognized as qualified to become the almoners to others of the bounty of the Church 

A curious variation of the Arabie Version is to the point here. That version says 
boldly, “ If a widow be chosen a deacon.” 

t Pliny in a letter to Trajan, about A. D. 108, asks about the “ duce ancilla"’ that 


are called “ ministra The class was evidently known as such, since Pliny gives 
t the technical explanatory designation 
tIn the Oriental Churches the deaconess undoubtedly belonged to the clergy 


vi orn’s Christian ¢ t} {nci t Church 
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were the counterpart of the deacon.* They were even 
ordained,t+ or at least set apart to their office by the im posi- 
tion of hands and by prayer.t Chrysostom, the “ golden- 
mouthed ” bishop of Constantinople, was profoundly impressed 
with the value of the work of deaconesses,$ and numbered 
among them trusted advisers and personal friends. The story 
of his friendship with Olympias, a woman of “ exquisite 
beauty ” and noble birth who had given not only herself but 
her vast fortune to the diaeconate, has often been told. 

It is not to the purpose, howevy er, to trace in detail the history 
of woman’s diaconate in the early Church, its wide scope, and 
later decay. It is enough to show, as has been done, that 
probably in the time of the apostles and certainly in the years 
immediately following, when the Church, still directly under 
apostolic influence, was slowly crystallizing into organized 
form, the place of woman as an officer in the Church was 
clearly recognized and authorized, and that notwithstanding 
her exceedingly circumscribed social position. 

Let us now turn from God’s written will to those conditions 

* This appears constantly in the literature of the early Church. ‘Hl d:dxovoc stands 
side by side with o Ocaxovo¢ in the Apostolic Constitutions and in the writings of the 
Church fathers whenever both classes are mentioned. The same form of words are 
used for the ordaining or setting apart of deacons and deaconesses. The functions of 


the two differed, however. The work of the deaconess was much with her own sex, 
and was less public than that of the deacon 


One form of the word, 6:a@xovoc, was at first used for both genders. The feminine 
form, dsaxévicoa, came into use later. The English Bishop Brown is authority for 
the statement that C:axovoc is never applied in the secular sense to woman. 


+ The Apostolic Constitutions say, *“ Touching the deaconesses, I, Bartholomew, 
do thus ordain: O bishop, thou shalt lay on her thy hands in the presence of the 
presbytery, of the deacons and deaconesses, and thou shalt say, ‘O eternal God 
et But her duties are limited. She must not “ bless” (pronounce the benediction), 
ind must not baptize; for “ to ordain female priests would be pagan.’ 

A canon of the Nicene Council (A. D. 326) ordained deaconesses in the Chure! 
Western gatherings of the Church from A. D. 440 on, including the Synod of Orange 
and the Council of Orleans, forbid the ordaining of any more “widows who are 
called deaconesses.” 

t This is not stated to broach in any way a disquieting claim to similar recognition 
in modern times, but simply as a curious fact of history. The laying on of hands 
seems not to have been as formal and technical an act in ancient times as it has 
since become. Doubtless the acts of ordination and benediction shaded into each 
other. 

§ Speaking of Phcebe (Rom. xvi, 1), Chrysostom says: ‘‘See how many ways he 

Paul) takes to give her dignity. For he has both mentioned her before the rest and 
called her sister. It is no mean thing to be called a sister of Paul. Moreover, he 
has added to her rank by mentioning her being a deaconess. Paul places on each 
side this blessed woman her praises,’’—Homilics on Romans 

Seventeen of the two hundred and forty-two letters of Chrysostom still extant are 


addressed to Olympias 
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of human society in whose significant undertone we hear 
his voice speaking to his Church and saying: “In these 
needs also find your call to service. Let the empty months 
and the half-clad bodies of the poor, let the starving souls of 
the rich whom you never reach with your preached Gospel, 
let the moans of the uncared-for sick and dying, and the needs 
of friendless children be as the voice of the Son of man plead- 
ing with you for relief.” In the light of such a call can we 
not see how pitiable is our inadequacy ? The question resolves 
itself into simply this: Can the Church as at present organized— 
excluding the deaconess movement, which is hardly yet an 
appreciable force in our midst—meet all the demands of 
society that it ought to meet? Let it be distinctly understood 
that the efficiency « 
here, but only the present sufficiency and adaptability of the 


f the Gospel message is not questioned 


means for conveying that message. And it is contended that 
there is an urgent need, not only of the administrative and 
teaching ministry of men, supplemented by such social and 
physical ministry as they may be able to give, but also of the 
characteristic ministry of women. 

We may look, for instance, at the need among children. 
The eminent French philanthropist, M. Georges Bonjean, made 
the astounding assertion some years ago that according to care- 
ful calculation there were in France one hundred thousand chil- 
dren, between the ages of twelve and sixteen, who were out- 
cast or youthful criminals* (“ abandonnés ou coupables”). It 
makes the brain reel and the heart swell to bursting to think 
of what underlies this condition, of the vast mass of slum- 
born suffering babyhood that makes possible this great army 
of a hundred thousand outeast youth. The better moral and 
industrial conditions of America prevent our statistics from 
rising to such frightful heights, but every thoughtful 
student of the situation knows that there are hundreds and 
thousands of outeast or abandoned children in the United 
States. They are in our poorhouses, or absolutely unsheltered 
and unmothered on our city streets. And has the Church of 


God no responsibility concerning these little ones? Has it 


* Quoted in leaflet by the te Pastor Hocart calling attention to the work of his 
daughter's * Meise 1 Rue de Corneille, Levailois-Perret, prés Paris. 
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forgotten that childhood is God’s special time of opportunity 
for inculeating religious truth? We mourn over the obduracy 
of the adult sinner and train all our strong batteries of argu- 
ment and effort to beat down the hard walls of his habit and 
prejudice, while we neglect the low swinging portal of the 
heart of the child, ready to yield at the gentlest touch. But 
as the Church is now organized, with its unofficial women 
members occupied eo largely with social duties or blessedly 
busy with family cares, can it do more than the most frag- 
mentary work for orphan and needy chil'ren¢ According to 
our last Year Book, it is taking the efforts and contributions 
of almost three thousand of our Church members to care for 
one orphan child”? * 

But look in another direction, at the tens of thousands of 
not entirely abandoned but criminally neglected children. 
The evangel ot the public school is doing much for the gen- 
eral intelligence of its pupils, but there are hundreds of thou 
sands of children in the great cities of the United States not 
reached at all by the public school. For instance, a study ol 
the school census of the city of Chicago reveals some start- 
ling facts. In the twenty-four central wards of that city there 
were, by the census of 1898, 242,780 children of school age— 
that is, between six and fourteen. According to the report of 
the Board of Education there were at that time only 114,665 
sittings in the pul lie school buildings of these twenty-four 
wards: less than half that of the number of school children. 
Allowing 50,000 for children who may have been attending 
private and parochial schools, and for those enjoying the partial 
relief ol ha f-day sessions—and this estimate is a liberal one— 
it still remains true that there were more than 75,000 children 
in the heart of the second greatest city of our land who were 
not in any school whatever.+ 

But what of the moral and spiritual training of even that 
part of the children who are in the public school ¢ The 


government of Mexico, though it represents a reaction against 


* There are 1,020 children listed in the Year Book as the average attendance in our 
children’s homes and orphanages—pp. 10-111. But our total lay membership in 
the United States is 2,716,652. See page 330f Year Bool 

+ For this statistical study the author is indebted to Dr. W. E. McLennan, Pastor 
of Trinity Church, Chicago, 
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the most common form of religion in that country, has put into 
its public schools an excellent text-book on ethics; but there 
is no required ethical teaching in the United States. Multitudes 
of children in our public schools are never found in any place 
of religious teaching. They never hear a prayer, and are in 
such ignorance of the bare historical facts of Christianity that 
it is easy to cite case after case where even the names of God 
have been known only as convenient bywords—blasphemy 
itself condoned by ignorance. 

Moreover, what as to the industrial and social future of 
these children? Occasionally an exceptionally advanced public 
school touches the border of “ manual training”—teaches a 
boy to drive a nail and a girl to sew a seam—but not one 
gives them a trade. Our Trades Unions make thie old-fashioned 
apprenticeship next to impossible. Our few manual training 
schools are far too expensive for the many, not to speak of the 
further complicating fact that the almost exclusive division of 
labor into “ piece work” is greatly lessening the possibility 
that even the boy who has a trade will be able to earn a living 
by it. Howare these children of the slums going to learn how 
to earn a respectable livelihood when the time comes that they 
must shift for themselves ?- Has the Church of God no responsi- 
bility in this matter? Has it no golden opportunity? What 
if it has not yet fully thought through the problem, shall it 
withhold a present, practical help, even if partial, because 
it cannot make a theory of perfect eventual relief? Shall it 
hesitate as to its own plain duty while speculating as to what 
the State ought todo? What if teaching the industries and 
feeding the hungry is not the highest function of the Church. 
Jesus Christ fed the hungry in emergencies. The apostolic 
Chureh fed the hungry in emergencies. Perhaps the pro- 
foundest impression upon society made by the early Church 
was because of its feeding the hungry and clothing the naked.* 
And is there not an emergency now? Let it be conceded that 
it is the State that should be charged with the duty of giving 


* Julian the Apostate, speaking of the “ Galileans,” tells us that by their charity to 
the poor they “ begot the greatest admiration for their religion in the minds of men.” 
He even urged systematic efforts among heathen for the relief of poverty, declaring, 
“It is disgraceful, when there is not a beggar found among the Jews and when the 

odless Galileans support poor as their own, that our people should be without 


our help.”’—Sozomen, F y \ 
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her children such a start in life that with honest labor they 
may gain at least a respectable living ; the fact is the State is 
not doing it. Moreover, till there shall be wrought a vast 
change of public sentiment on this subject, the State can- 
not do it. It has not the buildings, it has not the money to 
pay teachers. But the Church has hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of magnificent buildings, used now but six or 
eight hours a week. It has a great body of women, unem 
ployed, or inadequately employed, who, once their eyes were 
opened to the need of such work, would volunteer to do it. 
Ought it not to throw open its buildings and establish and 
operate a thousand industrial schools, where cooking, and 
dressmaking, and housekeeping shall be so thoroughly taught 
to the girl of ten or twelve that she shall not at fourteen or 
fifteen be driven into the “ ways that take hold on hell” by 
the bay of the gray wolf of starvation at her heels? And 
schools where boys may learn to use their hands in such a 
way that in the swift-coming years they may not be forced 
into the life of a criminal for lack of food to eat?* And 
especially since the prosecution of this work opens up the 
most admirable opportunities for the molding of character and 
furthering of spiritual development. 


sut look at still another great class of needs: those, phys- 


ical and spiritual, when the body is laid low by sickness. Only 
within the last few years, and largely because of the senti- 
ment which our few deaconesses have created, has the modern 
Church so much as recognized that it had the slightest respon- 
sibility in this matter. The early Church, with its great 
“hospices,” was not so blind. Our Lord’s command was not 
only “ Preach the Gospel,” but “ Heal the sick.”+ What a 
painfully imperfect understanding is that which makes it the 
duty of all ages to preach the Gospel, yet practically declares 
the duty of healing the sick to have ceased with the miracu- 
lous gifts of the apostolic age. Illness, like childhood, is a 


* Said a New York Judge of the Supreme Court a few years ago, “ There is a large 
class—I was about to say a majority—of the population of New York and Brooklyn 


who just live, and to whom the rearing of two or more children means inevitably a 
boy for the penitentiary and a girl for the brothel.”—Henry George’s Social Prob- 
lems, p. 98. Quoted by Josiah Strong in Our Country. 

t Matt. x, % 8; Luke ix,2; x 
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God-given opportunity for religious influence. When flesh 
and heart grow weak and hands are stretched out for help 
in mortal agony, when dear ones are passing into the vast 
unknown and solemn thoughts of the life hereafter are forced 
upon the mind, or when long days of convalescence come 
and there is “nothing to do but think,” then words concern 
ing Jesus, and sin, and heaven are seed falling into good 
ground. Do we not owe it to the world that wherever trem- 
bling hands are stretched out, groping in the dark, some agent 
of the Church be there, some representative of Jesus Clirist, 
with comfort and help? If we were wise to see and seize 
these opportunities, if we had trained, tactful servants of the 
Church ready to tak 
first decade of the century just dawning win half the world 


e advantage of them, we might in the 


for Christ. Yet the Church can never seriously undertake to 
eare for the sick without the help of the official women. 
None other will have at her command uninterrupted time for 
such service, and none other will have the requisite skill, for 
this helper must be technically trained. 

With the thought of the modern world’s great need in 
mind we may well turn again for a moment to the history of 
woman’s diaconate. It never lapsed entirely ; the organized 
authorized work of women was too vital to the well-being of 
the Church to permit the loss of the idea. Underneath the 
perverted forms of the Roman Catholic Church we find it 
still struggling for existence. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries it broke out in a most interesting and curious move- 
ment—little companies of pious women, the Béguines, lightly 
bound by rules, devoting themselves to works of mercy, the 
eare of children, and the sick. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries saw the corruption and decay of these Béguines, but 
the rise of the “Sisters of Common Life,’ whose work was 
also largely objective. But in the seventeenth century, in the 
founding by Vincent de Paul of the order of the “ Sisters of 
} 


Charity,” the Roman Church most nearly approached the 


diaconate of the early times. Vincent de Paul was its Flied- 
ner. To him that Church is very largely indebted for prac- 
tical methods of organizing women, not for the cloister but 


for objective bens \ el W 
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The women in various branches of this order in the early 
days were not nuns; they were not bound by lifelong vows 
They were free to come and go as needed. The beautiful 
directions of Vincent de Paul are still extant, “ Your convent 
must be the home of the sick ; your cell the chamber of 
suffering; your chapel the parish church; your cloister the 
pl 


rille the lear ol God: youl 


streets of the city or the wards of the h s tal: you! rule the 
ort neral Vow of obedience: your 
veil, to shut out the world, holy modesty.” But the rules of 
this and similar orders hardly waited their founder’s death to 
be modified in harmony with the monastic spirit, when very 
much less of liberty was allowed. Vows were made burden 
some, and obligations to formal devotions at very Trequent 
intervals interfered greatly with practical work. This is true 
also of the multitudinous Roman orders of women at the 
present time. While woman’s activities inthe Roman Church 
have undoubtedly deeply influenced Protestantism we do not 
find there at any time the true diaconate of woman. 
It is exceedingly interesting to observe, in certain reforma 
tory movements ol the Chureh before the Reformation proper, 
attempts to reinstate the Early Church diaconate of women. 
The Waldenses in France, the Moravians in Bohemia, and the 
Me nnonites in the Netherlands endeavored to reinstate isolated 
deaconesses in their congregations. There was, however, no 
endeavor to connect with these efforts that which history would f 
seem to show to be essential to permanency and suecess—the 
sisterhood life, and the attem pts are principally interesting as 
showing the persistence of the idea. Luther took no energetic 
steps toward the retention of sisterhoods in the Reformed 1 
Chureh,* but there is no lack of testimony from him as to his 
recognition of the value of woman’s religious work, and even 
of that work carried on through sisterhoods, free, of course, 
from the compulsions and corruptions only too common in 


Romanism.+* There was, however, 80 much well l yunded 


* But Luther wrote, Lo to the senate of the city of Herford, v is plan 
ning to abolish its convents Inasmuch as these sisters : nest life 
and have an honorable, well-conducted community, moreover as they faithfully 
honor and obey the pure doctrine, it is my friendly petition that you will allow 
them to wear their clerical habit and practice all praiseworthy customs. For such 
convents please me beyond measure.’ 

The election of the seven (Acts vi) and the remembrance of the iritable work 
of the Chureh co ld 1 rt 1a t uu t l t I S atte t ) tot pate He Says, 
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dread in Protestantism of the convent system as illustrated 
in the Roman Church, that all that was done for centuries to 
reinstate the diaconate of women was some feeble attempt 
here and there to appoint a congregational deaconess, notably 
in the congregations of the Puritans and in the Reformed 
Chureh of Germany. It remained for the good Lutheran 
pastor, Theodore Fliedner, to bring about in Germany, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century the true renaissance of the 
office of deaconess. He saw, as did no other of his times, the 
possibilities of the organized work of Christian women. The 
social status of women in Germany sixty years ago, the con- 
servatism of our Teutonic cousins, and the lower moral plane 
of the Lutheran Church in Germany—which, for instance, even 
to this date permits the Kaiserswerth work to be aided by great 
lotteries carried on under the “mother house” roof—made 
it inevitable that the work of the Fliedner deaconesses, judged 
by American standards, should be limited. Even at the present 
time, though their number has increased amazingly and their 
influence in philanthropy has been immense, yet we find 
Lutheran deaconesses mostly as nurses and as caretakers in 
orphanages and reformatories. But it is to be gratefully noted 
not only that Fliedner brought into the modern world a work- 
able plan for a Protestant sisterhood, but that our present 
splendid system of nurses’ training schools, the civilized world 
over, originated directly in his effort to train Christian women 
to care for the sick. For Florence Nightingale and Agnes 
Jones drew not only their skill, but to a large extent their 
inspiration, from Kaiserswerth. 

But the deaconess movement in American Methodism is 
strikingly spontaneous. It is not a growth from the German 
root. Its workers bear the same name as those in Germany, 
and do in some respects a similar work, but it originated inde- 
pendently and on a far broader and more evangelistic basis. 
About the time Fliedner was founding his deaconess “ mother 


‘It were well, if we had the right kind of people to begin it, that the city be divided 


into four or five parts, and each part be assigned a pastor and several deacons, who 
would supply that district with preaching and almsgiving, visiting the sick, etc.” 
Here the entire province of the diaconate, as a personal office for rendering bodily 
and spiritual aid, is placed beside that of the ministry. Had such an arrangement 
been practicable, Christian women would have undoubtedly found their place in it.” 


—Emu Wacker, in The Le s Calling 
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house” in Germany the women in England and America were 
organizing their missionary “ Female Prayer Meetings,” and 
one third of a century later the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 


Society in the Methodist Episcopal Church was struck out of 


the hearts of women white hot with love and pity for the 
woes of their heathen sisters. A decade later the unde 
nominational Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was 
organized, affecting all classes, but Methodism very deeply. 
Then came the Woman’s Home Missionary Society in Metho- 
dism, born out of a great desire to help the ignorant and 
godless of our own land. Women were not only going for- 
ward to meet their share of the responsibilities of a lost world, 
but they were rapidly learning wisdom. They were perceiving 
the tremendous advantages of organization. All these move 
ments were prophetic of the organic innovation coming to the 
Church in the aptly named Deaconess Movement. 

There was established in Chicago, in 1885, a date which Dr. 
Abel Stevens says “will hereafter be commemorated as an 
historical epoch in American Methodism,” * the first center 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church to which women believing 
themselves called of God for special religious work could 
gather and in which they could receive preparation for that 
work. It soon became also a meeting place for missionaries, 
and an institution in which women not intending to enter any 
mission field might nevertheless study the Bible and social 
problems. The spontaneity of the movement is strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that this institution, the Chicago Train 
ing School for City, Home, and Foreign Missions, was estab- 
lished not in connection with any society,+ but by the personal 
efforts of a few individuals. It was, however, promptly rec 
ognized by the Annual Conference within whose territory it 
was established. Two years later the deaconess work proper 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America had its first 
informal beginnings in the Chicago Training School. With 


* Central Christian Advocate, 1893 

t The Woman’s Foreign and the Woman’s Home Missionary Societies were both 
informally represented in the first committees of the Training School, ladies being 
asked to serve who were known to be active in these societies The school had pot 
been in existence a month before beth societies formally recommended it, It has 
moreover, from time to time received small donations from both societies, But 
is, and always has been, organically independent of any organization but th 
Church itself 
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the preparation and oncoming of companies of women, and 


ly loud call from the great city in the midst of 


the increasing 
which the school was located, the result was inevitable. Here 
was the need, here was the means to meet the need; they 
could not fail to come together. It was as if God had opened 
a door and thrust one through it. Not till months afterward 
did the founders of the work in America learn that the effort 
in the United States was closely akin to the work of the 
Lutheran deaconesses across the water and that there was in 
existence in that country a little nucleus of Methodist dea- 
conesses. For those German Methodist deaconesses, while 
intensely evangelical, were very naturally patterning closely 
after the Lutheran sisters in organization and work, and they 
had not then become an appreciable force in Methodism. 
The first deaconess institution in American Methodism * 
was the Chicago Deaconess Home established in the building 
of the Chicago Training School in June, 1887. It received 
the recognition of the Rock River Annual Conference, in 
which Chicago is located, a few months later. It attracted 
much attention. After nearly a year of successful operation 
a memorial concerning it went up to the General Conference 
of 1888. It fell into the hands of Dr.—now Bishop—Thoburn, 
who for years had been planning for some kind of a sisterhood 
to reinforce mission work among women in India, and now he 
came bringing also a memorial, from the Bengal Conference, 
looking to this object. To the Missionary Committee, ot 
which Dr. Thoburn was chairman, this memorial and the one 
from Chicago were referred, and it was largely by the doctor's 
earnest advocacy that favorable legislation was secured. n 
the General Conference of 1900 the paragraphs “ On Deacon- 
esses” were recast, and adopted as they now appear in the 
present Discipline. No formal definition of a deaconess is 
given, but all the characteristics which had been stamped upon 
the deaconess in the spontaneous development of the move- 
ment are therein recognized. She is a trained free volunteer, 
usually living in an institution. She is unsaiaried, but “en 


titled to support.” She is licensed and “ consecrated” by the 


* The limits of this art 1 yt permit mention of the much smaller work of the 


Protestant Episcopal and th theran deaconesses in America 
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authorities of the Church. She is bound by no Vows. Her 
preparatory course of study is by no means nominal. It is 
nearly always taken in a training school. When consecrated 
she becomes a Church ofticer. The bishop, in the beautiful 
Consecration Service, takes her by the hand and says, “1 
admit thee to the office.’ Whether in or out of institutions 
she is directly under the care of the Board of Bishops, which 
has become a “ General Deaconess Be yard ” for * general super- 
vision over all deaconess work throughout the Church.” The 
Annual Conference - Deaconess Boards,” however. have cer- 
tain responsibilities, chief among whieh is the granting of the 
license of the deaconess. The ap} roval of the Conference 
itself must be given every year for the continuance of the 
deaconess in office, reminding one of the “ passing of char- 
acter” of the deacons. Transfers to and from Annual Con- 
ferences must be made with the approval of the District 
Bishops. Deaconesses in institutions are under the immediate 
direction of the superintendent of the institution. 

Once given ecclesiastical recognition the deaconess move- 
ment immediately entered upon a period of development 80 
rapid that it has been difficult to supply it with the necessary 
workers. In December, 1888, the second home was estab- 
lished, the great Gamble Home—and, later, Hospital—in Cin- 
cinnati. The year 1889 was marked by the opening of 
deaconess homes in New York, Boston, and Minneapolis. 
Wesley Hospital was organized in Chicago, the first in Amer- 
ica under deaconess auspices. It was in this year also that 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society at its annual meeting 
in November resolved to combine with its growing activities 
methods of deaconess work.* The first home under the au- 
spices of this society was opened in Detroit in January, 1890. 

At the present time there are about eighty centers + of dea- 
coness work in the United States, including three Orphanages 

* This society held from the first the ideal of training for its employees. But the 
four most characteristic features of a deaconess—namely, that she is (1) unsalaried, 
2) costumed, (3) adopts usually the community life, and especially (4) that she is by 
her license and consecration recognized as an officer in the Church—had their provi- 
dential rise in American Methodism in the work started in Chicago, June, 1887, 
and were now for the first time adopted by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
for its workers 

+ Reckoning as “ centers” places where not less than two deaconesses are at work. 


About thirty “stations,” places at which a single deaconess is at work, are also 
scattered throughout the country 
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and Children’s Homes, three Old People’s Homes, and seven- 
teen Hospitals.” * There are, including probationers, about 
eight hundred women, devoting themselves to this work. In- 
cluding the three hundred Methodist deaconesses of Germany 
and the sixty in foreign mission fields, for which this kind of 
work is admirably adapted, there are eleven hundred and 
sixty deaconesses and probationers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.t The German Methodists in America have taken up 
the work with enthusiasm, giving this branch of the work a 
strong impulse toward the “ mother-house” idea, as is the 
case with all the work in Germany. 

The most characteristic feature of deaconess work in Amer- 
ican Methodism is its spontaneity. Though greatly aided and 
strengthened by the recognition of the General Conference it 
did not originate with that body. The women themselves 
had inaugurated the work, had mastered the initial difficulties, 
and had carried on the work almost a year before General 
Conference recognition. That recognition was, indeed, almost 
wholly because of the work. The real origin of the work in 
America was in the mother instinct of woman herself, and in 
that wider conception of woman’s “ family duties” that com- 
pels her to include in her loving care the great needy world 
family as well as the blessed little domestic circle. And the 
development of the work is satisfactory and expansive just in 
proportion as in its details and responsibilities it is laid directly 
on the hearts and hands of the deaconesses themselves. 

As to the character of the work being done by deaconesses, 
the two original ideas in America were the religious visitation 
of the neglected in great cities and nursing the sick poor in 
theirown homes. Butin the rapid development of the move- 
ment other work has sought these willing hands. As may be 


* Adding the three deaconess hospitals in Germany, at Frankfort-on-Main, Berlin, 
and Hamburg, we have a total of twenty deaconess hospitals in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. These hospitals cared for seven thousand and fifty-four resident pa- 
tients last year, with much dispensary and outside work. 

+See Methodist Year Book, 1901. p. 119. 

t In America, in the English-speaking work, nearly all the homes and hospitals 
have deaconess superintendents, unsalaried, of course, as is the case with all dea- 
conesses, Upon the shoulders of a deaconess rest all the detail work and the full 
financial responsibility of an orphanage containing more than ninety children. Dea- 
conesses are successfully managing a large hospital in Omaha, which last year 
cared for eight hundred and ninety-eight patients, and are collecting money for a 
great building. So in scores of similar instances 
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seen by reference to our Year Book, orphanages, hospitals, 
settlements, homes for the aged, even literary schools—all sorts 
of helpful institutions—have been established by deaconesses 
or have been put into their hands by a confident Church or by 
philanthropic individuals. Literary enterprises have been un- 
dertaken.* About two million dollars’ worth of property and 
endowment is now being used in deaconess work. Land, private 
houses, school and hospital buildings are seeking deaconess 
ownership quite as fast as deaconesses can be prepared to take 
wise possession. Among our eleven hundred and sixty deacon- 
esses there are nurses, caretakers of children and the aged, ma- 
trons, singers, kindergartners, stenographers, financial agents, 
physicians, teachers in literary schools, editors, evangelists, and 
superintendents of homes and hospitals. Many women have 
left lucrative positions to devote themselves to this work. Some 
are using their own private funds to support themselves in it. 
There is nothing that a Christian woman can do, and that 
needs to be undertaken in the church, which may not be done 
by the deaconess. She is free to do anything; she is trained 
to undertake with courage and devotion whatever may be put 
intoher hands. She has no vow of service, but a loving will 
that is stronger than vows pledges her to move against the 
mountain of human sorrow and need, with the assurance that 
it will in God’s good time be removed. 

sy far the most urgent need of the Deaconess Movement at 
present is more workers. In the Roman Church of America 
alone 





including Canada—there are to-day more than sixty 
thousand Sisters of Mercy,+ a very large majority of whom 
are actively prosecuting the most practical forms of benevo- 
lent work. They educate and care for the youth, of whom 
they have considerably more than half a million in hand. 
They nurse the sick and aid in all sorts of reformatory work. 
They have charge of six hundred and ninety-five houses of 
mercy—hospitals, homes for the aged, orphanages, industrial 
schools—and are founding new ones almost every day. Their 
hospitals alone number one hundred and sixty-seven. Honor 
* A book on Deaconess Work has been written by a deaconess. A monthly peri- 
odical with a circulation of about twenty-five thousand Is sent out by deaconesses. 


+ Catholic Directory for 1900. Official. Published by M. H. Wiltzius and Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis. 
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tothem. But doesthe devotion of the women of that Church, 
where entering a religious order means so often a living en- 
tombment, exceed that of the women of our Chureh in which 
to enter this office means a life of free and joyous service for 
Christ? Whodoes not know that the real work, the telling 
work, of the Roman Catholic Chureh in America has been done 


very largely by its women? It is their devoted service in 


hospital and yellow fever camp that has not only gained 
friends and converts to the Church by seores and thousands, 
but has created an enormous public sentiment in its favor 
and brought money by the millions of dollars into its treasur- 
ies. It is their quiet but unceasing work with the young that 
gains adherents by the hundreds of thousands. But the 
women of Methodism, breathed upon by a wind from heaven, 
are “rising up,” “at ease ” no longer, and are coming forward 
to do the same work nay, a better, purer, more spiritual 
work for our beloved Church. Nearly eleven hundred volun- 
teers in fourteen years—that is their record. And the num- 
ber through two quadrenniums has increased at the annual rate 
of twenty-six per cent. Two hundred and fifty thousand reli- 
gious calls made last year! Twenty thousand religious meetings 
held with mothers and children! A score of hospitals estab- 
lished and in hand, wherein were cared for by Methodist dea- 
conesses last year more than ten thousand patients, not to 
speak of the half as many more poor sick ones given loving 
Christian ministration in their own homes. Do we under- 
stand the significance of this already great work? Who can 


realize what it will mean to Protestantism when the Mother 


shall have been fully established again in her place in the 


Household of Faith ? 
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Arr. V.—A DAY AT OLD TROY. 


For a week we had been sailing about the A¢gean, touching 
at all the points of interest to archeologists and historians. 
A£gina, with its famous temple to Athena: Poros, with its 
sanctuary of Poseidon, where the heroic but ill-starred De- 
mosthenes took poison in the presence of his Macedonian foes; 
Delos, with its shrine and oracle of Apollo, the religious cen- 
ter of the ancient Greek world; the neighboring island of 
Tenos, in some respects the religious center of the modern 
Greek world—these and numerous other places had laid claim 
to our attention and our interest. It had been six days of rare 
opportunities, and on the fair May Sabbath we lingered at 
Assos, where our route intersected one of St. Paul’s devi- 
ous journeys. The ancient city is a mass of ruins, saved from 
utter desolation only by a squalid Moslem village whose crum 
bling mosque is built in part of fragments of splendid edifices 
that may have echoed the burning words of the great apostle. 
On the morrow we should arrive at Troy. There were about 
fifty in our party, Germans, Austrians, Russians, Greeks, 
Englishmen, and Americans, and Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld, whose 
peripatetic lectures on—literally on—the ancient ruins at 
Athens, Olympia, Myceng, and other points, many of us had 
followed with so much interest and profit, was our leader. 

At Assos we were in the dominion of the Sultan for the 
first time. Our arrival was expected and a detachment of 
troops had been waiting for us three days, sent by the gov- 
ernor of the province, to do us honor and incidentally, perhaps, 
to keep a watchful eye apon us. The Turk is nothing if not 
suspicious. Reaching Tenedos at dawn on Monday, we were 
informed that for fear foreigners might see from so near a 
point the dilapidated old fort, we should not be allowed to land 
at the mouth of the Hellespont, from which a short two miles 
walk would bring us to Troy, but at a place several miles 
down the coast, and ride for an hour and a half across the plain 
to our destination. It was amusing but exasperating, and 


coincided with the restrictions which had been laid upon 


Doctor Dorpfeld, in 1892, when he came to survey and map 
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the site of Doctor Schliemann’s work. For months neither 
transit nor level, not even a tapeline, indeed, was allowed at the 
excavations. At last permission was given to use these instru- 
ments, but only at the bottom of the trenches, and under the 
close supervision of Tu kish officers, lest the foreigners should 
learn too much about a Turkish mud fort out of sight behind 
a hill three miles away ! 

For this long ride across the plain we were afterward not 
altogether ungrateful. A large number of saddle horses and 
some gaudily painted springless wagons of grotesque form, 
called by an excess of courtesy carriages, were in waiting at 
the landing place. The horses were as beautiful as the wag- 
ons were ugly. Firm in their belief that few Westerners know 
enough about a horse to be trusted with one—doubtless more 
true than we are willing to admit—the owners of the horses 
carefully led them, in some cases not even trusting the reins 
into the rider’s hands Fortunately my man could speak 
Greek, and I soon found my way to his heart by caressing his 
horse, calling it by itsname, and complimenting him upon its 
fine appearance. Soon he even resigned the leading strap to 
me and trotted alongside, keeping up a continual chatter. The 
horse, a large gray, quick-motioned, and spirited animal, but 
gentle and good-natured, was a fast walker, and we were con- 
tinually laying ourselves open to reprimand, from the pompous 
gray-haired Turkish captain of cavalry who rode in advance, 
because we presumed to come too close to the head of the line. 

The day was perfect; the sky cloudless; the summer heat 
tempered by a breeze from off the A®gean, the atmosphere of 
that indescribable clearness which increases the range of vision 
and reveals unsuspected capabilities of the eye. Our way lay 
over the Scamander plain, level, rich, deep-soiled, covered here 
with fields of ripening grain and grass, and there with groves 
of great oaks, landmarks now upon the plain as in heroic days, 
and cultivated for the acorns, which are exported and used for 
tanning. There are no human habitations for miles, and our 
party alone broke the almost holy silence that brooded over the 
plain to which one poet’s lines have given eternal fame. At 
the ford the Scamander is three feet or more deep, thick with 


mud as black as ink. The natives waded through, regardless 
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of shoes or trousers or coats. In most cases the mud did not 
make the clothes dirtier than they were before. Doctor Dorp- 
feld and two or three friends had galloped ahead: the rest of 
is were held back by our captain to the pace necessary for the 
lecrepit wagons. When the officer was busy supervising the 
vassage of the ford I found an opportunity to work my 
orse farther from the river and, turning his head in the 
direction of Troy, gave him free rein. The glory of that 
rallop alone across the silent plain is with me yet. I over- 
took the advance party just as they reached the ancient city, 
1 half hour in advance of the others. 

Forever linked with the name of Troy is the name of Hein- 
rich Schliemann, the poor German boy with an ideal and an 
idea. He proved that on this site rose the proud walls and 
towers and palaces of acity with a civilization that astounds us 
with its age and its character. The story of Schliemann’s life, 
of its devotion to a purpose formed in boyhood, of the pluck 
that overcame obstacles, of the almost dramatic fulfillment of 
his plans and his predictions—this story reads like a wonder 
tale. But the popular estimate of Schliemann credits him 
with much that is not his own, while the judgment of scholars 
has been perhaps unduly severe. His self-confidence led him 
into countless blunders ; his lack of exact scholarship and judi- 
cial temper, his impatience of leisurely investigation and pains- 
taking comparison, often obscured his real achievements. At 
Mycene, for instance, he declared his expectation of finding on 
a certain spot the graves of Agamemnon and his four friends 
which had been pointed out to Pausanias seventeen hundred 
years before. As luck would have it, he did find, at the exact 
place he predicted, five graves, containing the remains of per- 
sons evidently of kingly pomp and wealth. Unfortunately, 
he ceased work at this point. He was looking for five graves ; 
he had found five. Why look further? A few months later 
others took up the work where he left it, and they found a 
sixth grave, undeniably belonging to the same group; making 
ridiculous Schliemann’s pompous telegram in which he had 
announced the fulfillment of his prediction, and rendering 
untenable his theory that he had found the actual grave and 
bones and armor, and golden death mask of “ Agamemnon, 
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prince of men.” So at Troy his dramatic announcement that 
he had found King Priam’s treasure caught the ear of a 
sensation-loving public, but was totally unfounded in fact. 
This unfortunate method cost him the confidence of very 
many scholars. They recognized his zeal, and acknowledged 
their debt to his expenditure of time and money, they were 
grateful for what his spade uncovered, but they refused to 
accept his interpretation of his finds. Some were even led to 
doubt his statements, but in this they erred. No more honest 
investigator ever lived. 

Doctor Schliemann was by instinct and by training a shrewd 
business man. He measured his work by its immediate and 
tangible results. To him more than to any other man is due 
the present system of archeological research, the system of 
testing all theories by actual excavations. The spade outranks 
theory. This practical element, which has entered into and 
revivified every department of classical study, was due to 
Schliemann. But he was not, either in temper of mind or in 
training and experience, a scientific archeologist. He was in 
too much of a hurry. After making a series of excavations he 
would rush into print with a massive book interesting in its 
recital of experiences and valuable as a catalogue of actual 
finds, but worthless as a statement of their real meaning. 
Within a month or two after the excavations at Tiryus he 
had his usual big book ready, but Doctor Dérpfeld, whom he 
had associated with him, was to discuss the architectural 
features of the discoveries. Dérpfeld took more than a year 
to prepare his few chapters. To-day those few chapters con- 
tain all that is of permanent value in the volume. Doctor 
Schliemann was prone to let a preconceived theory blind him 
to the facts lying revealed before him. At Tiryus he sunk 
shafts in several places because that method had brought such 
fortunate results at Mycenew. He found no graves, no gold, 
no treasures, and so gave up the search and reported that 
there were no remains of ancient life. 

On his second trial he uncovered the floor plan of a great 
castle, one of the greatest trophies of modern archeological 
research. On his first trial he had actually cut through the 


concrete floor eight inches thick, without noticing it, and 
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failed to find any of the great house walls which even a shallow 
trench would have uncovered. He was looking lor graves 
and treasure; castle walls and floors did not count. At Troy 
he ruthlessly cut through and cleared away walls and build- 
ings of unburnt brick, some unrecognized, all unspared in his 
haste to make sensational finds. To-day we would gladly part 
with much that he did find could we but have those walls back 
to explain what is now a puzzle. 

It was fortunate for Doctor Schliemann’s fame and for the 
interest of learning that in the last eight years of his work he 
had as an associate Doctor Doérpfeld. This young architect 
had been employed in the German excavations at Olympia in 
1875-81, where he had taken high place for his mastery of 
ancient architecture, his success in restoring ancient buildings 
from fragments, and in reconciling literary evidence and 
actual remains. It is told of Agassiz, that he excited un- 
bounded admiration on one occasion by drawing on a black- 
board the complete skeleton of a fish he had never seen, the 
only basis for his work being one small bone. Similarly, 
Doctor Dorpfeld has restored great temples from what seemed 
a heap of worthless fragments, and told their date, their vicis- 
situdes of destruction and rebuilding, and their place in the de- 
velopment of Greek architecture. He put order into the be- 
wildering mass of ruins at Tiryus. He properly explained 
Schliemann’s finds at Mycene. He discovered the ancient 
Athena temple on the acropolis at Athens, and brought to light 
the famous water system of Pisistratus. He has banished from 
the old Greek theater the high stage, and has touched only 
to make more understandable nearly every ancient site in the 
Greek world. He has brought to successful completion the long 
series of investigations on the site of Troy, and has fully rounded 
out in spirit, if not in literalness, the ideal of the German 
lad of half a century before. Nowhere is this versatile and 
scholarly German seen to better advantage than in the tangled 
maze of walls on the steep hillside of Priam’s town. 


Schliemann’s work at Troy had resulted in the uncovering 


ol nine cities, some mean, some magnificent, that had in s8uc- 
cession occupied the top of the hill at Hissarlik. The top- 


most one was the Roman city, llium, regarded in its day as 
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the Troy of Homer. Under its remains were those of a city 
of late Hellenic time 3, ind an earlier Greek city perhaps as old 
as 900 or 1000 B. C. The fourth stratum from the top con- 
tained what Schliemann at first took to be evidences of Lydian 
civilization ; later on he recognized them as closely related to 
the finds at Tiryus and Mycene. Still lower were the remains 
of three poorer, scantier settlements of early date. Under 
these lay what Schliemann fondly believed to be the Troy of 
Priam and Hector and Xneas. A stately city it had been. 
with a mighty palace, massive walls and gates, and many evi- 
dences of wealth and power. It was here that Schliemann 
found the so-called great treasure, gold ornaments literally by 
the peck. No one who has not seen them as now arranged in 
the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin can have any adequate 
conception of the number, the variety, the uniqueness of the 
articles in bronze, in silver, in gold, in pottery. Doctor 
Dorpfeld has shown that this city was twice destroyed by fire, 
and twice rebuilt, being finally ruined in a mighty conflagratior 
which left its marks on brick walls and stone foundations. 
Under this city again were the remains of a still earlier set- 
tlement, going far back into prehistoric times, with walls of 
small rough stones and clay and of the most primitive character. 


} 


It was proved that this hill of Hissarlik had been from the 


earliest period the seat of pett: chiefs or powerful kings. 
Much was found that seemed to bear out Schliemann’s con- 
tention that the second city, counting from the bottom, was 
the Homeric Troy. But the excavations at Tiryus and 


Mycenz had revealed a splendid civilization beside which 
Schliemann’s Troy took secondary rank. That civilization, 
called by a convenient but misleading name, Mycenzan, 
agreed in all essential points with the life depicted in the 
Homeric poems. These were the same great palaces with 
noisy courtyards and echoing corridors, with richly decorated 
megara, where the smoke lazily lifted from the central round 
hearth up among the tall columns to the vent in the roof. 
There were remains of the same art, of the same handicraft. 
There were the same life, in the one case forever embalmed in 


wall and floor and column, in gem and pottery and implement, 


in the other ease pictured with faithful but idealizing art in 
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deathless literature. No one could deny that these cities be- 
longed to the age of which Homer sang. But the city Schlie- 
mann found was evidently smaller, much older, more primi- 
tive, more barbaric. 

It was one of fate’s cruel mockeries that Doctor Schliemann 
died just before the real truth became known. The scanty 
remains of the fourth city from the top, the sixth in chronolog- 
ical order, which he took at first to be of Lydian origin, and 
latterly as related to M ycenzean life, held the key to the solu- 
tion of the problem. In the excavations conducted by Doctor 
Dérpfeld after Doctor Schliemann’s death there has been laid 
bare a mighty fortress of the Mycenzan age, with a great cir- 
cuit wall, massive towers, and imposing gateways. The city 
walls and the houses were of well-dressed stone, of far better 
workmanship than the stone city walls and unburnt brick 
house walls of the second city. Numerous articles in metal 
and pottery were found which clearly link this city with the 
cities of the Mycengan age in other parts of the Greek world. 
Of this sixth city, undeniably the real Homerie Troy, nothing 
is left except the circuit wall and house walls that stood close to 
it. The builders of the Roman city cleared off the top of the 
rounded hill, dumping the débris over the sides, thus obliter- 
ating all ancient remains in the center of the city and burying 
out of sight the outer and lower portions. Doctor Schlie- 
mann sank shafts at and near the center of the hill, hitting 
the remains of the Roman city, but utterly missing the remains 
of the sixth city. The fortress he discovered covers an area but 
little more than one third that of the sixth city. Its city walls 
bear a general resemblance to those of the sixth city, but are 
distinetly inferior in massiveness and workmanship. The 
house walls of the second city were of sun-dried brick ; those 
of the sixth city of carefully dressed stone. The pottery and 
other small articles found in the second city are quite unlike 
those of the sixth, both in general style and in skill displayed. 
No such astounding finds were made in the sixth city as the 
great treasure of the second, but in the general process of 
leveling carried on by-the builders of Roman times every 


vestige of the grander buildings, which naturally stood at or 


i 


near the top of the hill, was wiped out. The great circuit 
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wall, however, was left almost complete, being entirely covered 
with débris. In one place it was ent through in laying the 
foundation of a great Roman building, but the builders, so far 
as we know, took no notice of the giant remnant of a forgotten 
city except to open a gap for their own wall. 

The chronology of the Mycenzan age is uncertain, but we 
assume that the period of greatest prosperity fell within the 
second half of the second millennium before Christ. If we 
date the sixth city at 1500 B. C., and its fall at 1200 B. C., we 
shall be as near the truth as we can now come. This throws 
the second city, Schliemann’s Troy, back a thousand yeais 
earlier. The civilization whose tangible remains Schliemann’s 
spade first laid before us goes back as far, perhaps, as the end 
of the old empire in Egypt, and antedates the traditional date 
of Abraham by not less than five hundred years. No longer 
ean Egypt and Baby lonia claim to be the sole representatives 
of civilization four thousand years ago. At Troy there was a 
royal city as old as the pyramids, the remains of whose life 
are unique and important to the study of prehistoric man. 
And, while the resemblances between the sixth city and the 
cities of Mycenzan time in Greece are numerous enough to fix 
the same date for both, the differences prove that Troy and 
Mycene were not sister cities, but rivals. Helen may never 
have followed Paris from Sparta to Troy, but two great and 
growing states glowered at each other from opposite sides of 
the gean and tin lly met in deadly conflict, in which Hel- 


lenie civilization triumphed over Asiatic civilization; a drama 


acted again in the days of Marathon and Salamis, and later on 
the fields of Issus and Arbela. It is the same old story of 


+ 


two nations sprung from a common mother but separated 
through long centuries and growing to full estate on different 
soil, with different surroundings, with unlike ideals. Each 
comes to touch the other at a hundred sensitive points. Indif- 
ferent ignorance turns to rivalry, and rivalry to hate, and 
hate sooner or later is assuaged in a war of extermination. 
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Arr. VIL—NEEDED, A NEW DIVISION OF GENERAL 
HISTORY, 

Dovsriess a new division of general history is demanded. 
The old one, divided into Ancient, Mediveval, and Modern, has 
served its purpose as a tentative, imperfect division, but one 
more scientific and philosophic by fitting itself to facts recently 
reached is plainly to be desired. In the old pian the Ancient 
period reached to the fall of Rome, 476 A. D.; the Medieval 
to the discovery of America, 1492, or to the fall of Constanti- 
nople, forty years earlier : while the Recent period reached to 
the present time. This division hardly takes into consideration 
the laws that make natural divisions in man’s historical progress. 

It seems to me that some such laws as these should govern 
the division of general history: (1) Some distinct, rounded- 
out ags 


y 


regation of attainments in man’s development and 
civilization * (2) The decay of peoples who have reached, and 
to that time conserved, those facts of evolution 4 (3) The con- 
sequent demand for further advancement, with some enlarge- 
ment of human rights; (4) More virile races to take up and 
earry forward the torch of enlightenment. Under these laws 
there would be three divisions, as heretofore used, but the 
periods would cover differently divided parts of man’s progress. 
The first would reach from the earliest historical times to the 
end of aggressive national life in the valley of the Nile and in 
Mesopotamia and India; the second period thence to the be- 
ginning of Christianity; the third period from that to the 
They might be named, Ancient, Middle, Mod- 
ern periods. This division would coincide with the more 


present time. 


salient and prominent facts of human progress. For up to 
the period of Greek and Roman enlargement there had been 
great advancement in many ways, but now Egypt and Assyria 
were slowing up in the race, and even decaying. Then like- 
wise there came a time when Greek and Roman progress 
showed a fatal slowing up and new races again came on the 
stage of action. 

It is probable that under the old division not enough credit 


before the time of Greece and Rome. 


was given for what came 
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Almost every day is adding to our knowledge concerning the 
magnificent progress made by Egypt and Assyria and other 
adjacent peoples. The Greeks were chary about admitting that 
much of their earlier civilization was other than indigenous, 
though confessing that some of it came from Egypt and the 
East. But we now know that they were originators in hardly 
any department of human progress, but only a brilliant race 
that received the past, improved greatly upon it, then, on their 
own decay, sent it down. The same may be said of the Ro- 
mans. Let arapid survey be made of what was attained before 
the Middle period, that of the Greeks and Romans, and facts 
will bear out the claims. 

One cannot help being impressed with the vast number of 
things we now have that were used by the people of the An 
cient period. The Egyptians cultivated many kinds of fruits, 
as the apple, plum, pear; many varieties of vegetables; of 
grain, wheat, barley, durra; medicinal plants and vegetable 
oils; they had the horse, ass, camel, humped ox, cow, sheep, 
goat, pig, cat, and dog. They mined on a vast scale different 
kinds of building stones, also copper, iron, gold, silver, lead, 
tin, precious stones, salt, natron, petroleum. Their fine linen, 
glass work, bronze, porcelain, veneering, and wood inlaying 
were most exquisite, and gem cutting was good. Their writ- 
ten language took three forms, after the primitive pictures 
before the alphabet was invented, each form more practical 
than the preceding—the hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic. 
Their extensive literature has not been fully put into modern 
language but consists of treatises in “religion and theology, 
poems historical and lyric, travels, epistolary correspondenee, 
books on geography, astronomy, astrology and magic, calen- 
dars, books of receipts, accounts, catalogues of libraries, and 
many others.” The Book of the Dead is an elaborate produc- 
tion purporting to be revealed from heaven, while the epic of 
Pentaur, written to commemorate the success of Rameses 
against the Hittites, was produced fifteen hundred years before 
Homer. The fertility of the soil and the industry and frugal- 
ity of the people made Egypt the granary of the world for 
two thousand years. They raised linen and cotton for cloth- 


ing and had extensive irrigation works. 
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Their engineering skill was remarkable. The Great Pyra- 
mid, in the arrangement of the passages and their covering 
and the provisions against any settling of the masses of im 
measurable weight, exhibits mechanical skill that has never 
been excelled. Their success in smoothing and exactly ad just- 
ing the hardest stones of great size, the means by which they 
eut out and transported and placed the immense masses of 
hundred tons’ weight found as colossi, obelisks, and slabs are 
the wonder and despair of engineers to-day. Bricks burned 
four thousand years ago are hard now. Their columns in 
four distinct orders led the way to the four well-known orders 
of the Greek columns. Their temples have been the wonder 
of all succeeding ages. That of Karnak at Thebes, with its 
suggestion of the Jewish temple, is deemed by students of 
architecture to be the greatest result of man’s constructive 
building genius, the noblest effort of architectural magnificence 
ever produced. The graceful obelisks have never been copied. 


he colors of which are still 


They used decorative painting, t 
bright ; the arch was known and used. Their seulpturing was 
imperfect, compared with the perfection of the Greek work, 
since conventional religious conservatism, keeping them from 
the study of nature, restricted them to certain limitations, yet 
is having no models before them their art was rich. They 
used arithmetic, notation, geometry, trigonometry, and their 
astronomy covered eclipses, the motions, periods, and occulta- 
tions of the planets with tables and constellations of the stars ; 
they knew the obliquity of the ecliptic to the equator, and 
settled the exact length of the solar year. The Greek sages, 
as Pythagoras, Thales, and others, studied science, medicine, 
and history among the Egyptians. 

They had reached and elaborated a great complicated system 

I religion. The priests at least believed in one God, a pure 
spirit, perfect, all-wise, almighty. Tohim they gave the name 
by which Jehovah revealed himself to Moses at the burning 
bush—* I am that lam”—Nuk Pu Nuk. But the popular 
cult of the masses was concerning multitudinous gods, 
whom they worshiped, good and evil ones, with imposing 


ceremonies and ritual. They believed in existence after this 


life, in rewards, punishments, transmigration. They offered 
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sacrifices, both of animals and earth products, and counted 
many of the animals sacred, raising the bull to the dignity ot 
a god. In society were many classes and occupations. Next 
the king were the priests, then soldiers. Elaborate duties, 


training, and custo ; kept each class effect ve. The \ had 


fle ets and commerce, Doth domestic and foreign Music h ohly 
cultivated produced many kinds of instruments. Schools were 


open In all the large towns, in which reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were taught, and by these men became scribes, 
secretaries, bookkeepers 

The second most prom nent development before the M ddle 
period was in the Mesopotamia valley. Here at the dawn of 
history was the Chaldean people who had already a language 
of elaborate structure, the verbs especially being ot great 
development; they had invented at an early date the cunei- 


form mode of writing, the simplest method of writing known 


till the alphabet w nvented, and used it with much suecess 
For building in t road valley, where they could not 


obtain stone, they us d bricks, both sun-dried and tire-burned., 
making temples and palaces whose material exists to our day ; 
raised buildings three stories, and of considerable size ; used 
the arch; were suecessful potters; adepts in gem cutting and 
in fabricating stone implements and weapons; knew of 
bronze, gold, silver, iron, and manufactured textile materials. 
In mathematies they had proficiency in arithmetic, a table 
having been found in which squares were completed fromm 
one to sixty; their astronomy was well developed and aided 
them in making important mercantile voyages. Their zodi- 
acal constellations were passed down to the Greeks, as was the 
legend of the twelve labors of Heracles, an astronomical myth 
Their religious system was polytheistic, and extensive in its 
doctrines and ritual. In it was mostly worship of the heav- 
enly bodies. They had two or three gvreater triads besides 
other great gods, both male and female. One of their gods, 
Il, was in the name but a root-equivalent of the Old Testa- 
ment El. Their system of gods had something to do with 
that of the Greeks and Romans. Their cosmogony seems to 


have been taken from original documents from which also 


much of the creation story of Genesis was taken. The 
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account of the flood by them was wonderfully like that of 
Noah. Their reliable chronology must date back as much as 
six thousand years B.C. Early they founded cities, as Erech, 
Acead, Calneh, Babylon, that later became very great. By 
the sixteenth century B. C. great systems of irrigation canals 
were dug by the Arab conquerors of that region. 

There grew up, apparently some centuries later, another 
great people north of the Chaldeans termed the Assy rians, or 
worshipers of the god Asshiur. They soon attained great 
development, building large cities, Nineveh, Calah, Asshur, 
and others. They were given greatly to agricultural life, and 
of domesticated animals had the horse, mule, camel, sheep, 
goat, dog, cattle, fish. Like other Semites they were very 
religious, were fierce and successful in war, used the wedge in 
writing on clay and stone, developed great skill in architecture 
and as designers and sculptors, as metallurgists, engineers, up- 
holsterers, workers in ivory, glassblowers, and embroiderers of 
dresses. Palaces,and not temples or tombs, were their special 
buildings—vast, ornate, sculptured, strong, their sculpturing 
fine though lacking the artistic beauty of the Greeks; their 
bas-reliefs depicting scenes of war, religion, hunting, proces- 
sions, ordinary life. They cast superb figures, incised and in 
relief. They worked bronze, sometimes with iron cores for 
greater strength, and also gold and silver. Their enameled 
bricks were of many colors and designs and their terra cotta 
work of high excellence ; their glass, both white and colored, 
yields the antiquarian fine specimens. A lens, plano-convex, 
an inch and a half wide and half an inch thick, shows that 
they had a knowledge of optics; their furniture was often 
most elegant. They worked at philology, and the structure 
of their own language was very elaborate. In mechanics they 
excelled, moving masses of sculptured stone by means of 
ropes and rollers. In gem cutting they were progressive, and 
not, like the Egyptians, at a standstill. 

Their soldiers fought as foot, cavalry, and charioteers. For 
weapons they had bows, spears, swords, slings, maces, axes. 
At least in later periods their army was fully organized, could 


successfully besiege strong places and took vast booty in 


them. They were royal hunters, having royal game—lions, 
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wild bulls, wild asses, stags, gazelles, and other. Music was 
fully cultivated, and they used a dozen different instruments. 
Boats were successfully used, and rafts, and bridges over their 
rivers. Situated as they were on the highway between eastern 
Asia and Europe, their commerce was extensive. Gold, 
copper and tin for bronze, ivory, precious stones, fragrant 
cedar, pearls, spices, perfumes, and rich dresses were some 
of their commodities. Irrigation was most extensive, their 
canals enabling the whole rich valley to be highly cultivated. 
Their grains were wheat, sesame, barley, millet; the vine was 
cultivated for grapes and wine. In times of war they rode in 
chariots, in times of peace in carriages. Their houses were 
simple, their dress adapted to the warm climate. In their 
religious system Assliur stood as the great god, the great 
lord, the father of the gods, in this sharing with Belus. The 
system itself was mostly like that of the Chaldeans. Their 
many gods had various places and duties assigned them, both 
as male and female, and their worship settled into the gross- 
est idolatry. They worshiped by means of sacrifices and in- 
vocations, feasts and festivals, and sensual ceremonies. Their 
royalty was magnificent, the monarch absolute, yet having 
those who counseled and advised. Westward their conquests 
reached to the Mediterranean Sea, eastward across the Zagros 
Mountains. But by the ninth century B. C. their strong 
spirit began decaying as luxury and effeminacy came in. The 
genius of Sennacherib gave a transient glory to the gloom of 
decay, his military greatness and the building activity by 
which he greatly adorned Nineveh sledding luster on the 
national name. 

On his assassination revolts and conspiracies succeeded. By 
the seventh century B.C. the mighty Assyrian empire had 
become so weak that it could not defend itself against the 
Seythian swarms that ravaged all that part of Asia, as those 
of Attila did a thousand years later, and when their force was 
spent a new enemy pushed to the attack. These were the 
Medes, from the Zagros Mountains, who renewed their efforts 
made before the Scythian devastation, which had also ravaged 
them. Success attended the Medes, for the decaying torch 


was to be taken in stronger hands. Nineveh falling, the king 
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burned his palace, his family, and himself in one awful holo- 
caust, and the vast Assyrian empire yielded to the survival of 
the fittest in human progress. Cyaxares the Median accom- 
plished this victory B. C. 624, after Assyria had flourished a 
thousand years. It was never more than a loosely aggregated 
mass of provinces, ready to fall away from the controlling 
center if a weak prince were on the throne. 

If we take our stand at the division proposed between the 
Ancient and Middle periods what do we see ? That the human 
race had little to hope for in advancement from Egypt or 
Mesopotamia. Both peoples were in decay. Israel also, save 
in prophecy, was a forceless fragment. The mighty [ittites 
were but a name. Any promise of greatness in the Arabian 
peninsula was past. Little light from India reached the West. 
Only in new races was there hope, and those were ready. The 
grand elements of civilization already reached were not to be 
lost. The Western world was not to return to barbarism. 
Better things still were to be reached by the new peoples. 
The past had been advancement, the present was not to stay. 
Swift progress, not decadent conservatism, was the law then 
as now. The stronger, more virile peoples ready at this june 
ture were the Medo-Persians, the Carthagenians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. 

The first of these, issuing from the eastern mountains and 
high plains in the Mesopotamia valley, had been bred in 
hardy habits, veracity, a warlike spirit, and other good ele- 
ments. In their new location they found a soil yielding phe- 
nomenal returns for toil, elaborate irrigation works, great 
cities even though dilapidated, subservient tributaries; yet 
with these and other conditions of speedy culmination of 
national greatness, also, sad to state, conditions of speedy 
national decay. The climate, so unlike their vigor-giving 
highlands, was a depressing force upon them. 

The satrapial form of governing his vast empire of forty 
millions of people, instituted by Darius, was a great advance 
over the government of any preceding peopie or monarchy. 
It was an effort at governing by delegated authority—entirely 
new. Before this time the king was the sole ruler of thie 


realm ; now twenty or more petty kings, all under the contro! 
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of the great king, held sway. A military commandant 
watched and checked the satrap, while a secretary, as the eye 
or ear of the king, watched both. Three things seemed to be 
aimed at by this new form of government: uniformity in gov- 
erning the varied people of the empire, definite burdens upon 
the people, and a counterpoising of the powers of each satrap. 
This satrapial form of government was for the time highly 
successful. Then the Zoroastrian religion held by the Per- 
sians took the place of the Baal worship of the Semitic Baby- 
lonians. The doctrines were more elevating, the ritual and 
practices better for human enlargement and advancement. 

Still, with these advantages, the Medo-Persian empire soon 
showed weakness; its gigantic struggle with Greece, its final 
defeat in that great contest, and, later, Xenophon’s expedition 
of the Ten Thousand with Cyrus, all betokened the fall of the 
colossus, and it only waited the strokes of Alexander’s sword 
to yield. 

Another of the fourfold group to start the Middle period 
was Carthage. This people had obtained such a beginning 
and reached such progress that the historian laments that they 
were not permitted the opportunity to evolve their trend to a 
greater consummation. The daughter of Phoenicia inherited 
much of the commercial genius of that successful people, but, 
unlike them, attempted a cycle of conquests that, bringing 
her into contact with Rome, led to her final destruction. Of 
the constitution of Carthage Aristotle said it was the best 
that had ever been produced and he had the Greek and Roman 
models before him. It is one of the regrets of history that 
we know so little of that African commonwealth and even 
that little from its mortal enemies. Their commercial, colo- 
nizing, republican, constitutional spirit gave promise of vast 
worth to humanity, but Rome, finding a dangerous rival over 
the way, and once tasting the delight of foreign conquest in 
Sicily, would not be satisfied until her brutal instincts wrought 
the total subversion of that rival. Cato’s ery in the senate 
that Carthage must be destroyed evinced at once the high 
purpose of Rome and her bloodthirsty spirit ; throwing a dis- 


tressing glare on the conditions out of which so many good 


thines could come as those Rome has finally given the world. 
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Of course the vastest progress and worth of the Middle 
period came from the two peoples nearly always named to- 
gether, the Greeks and the Romans. If Medo-Persia failed 
through internal decay, and Carthage was swept from exist- 
ence by Rome's hatred, these two peoples for well-nigh a mil- 
lennium took of the former development of man, revising it 
and enlarging and adding to it, and their progress may easily 
be considered as forming an epoch by itself. 

If the real themes of history are, first man, and then his 
works and evolving conditions, then in these two peoples there 
was much of true history produced and shown. As a phys- 
ical, mental, moral being, man was greatly enlarged in the 
Middle period. The renowned games, athletic and gymnastic 
exercises, the drill for the hand-to-hand warfare of those 


give the 
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lopment 


times, as well as the gladiatorial shows, helped to 
fortunate or unfortunate actors in them a physical deve 
seldom, if ever, attained elsewhere by mankind. With that 
splendid physique seems to have existed a superior and incom- 
parably fertile mental activity. Out of that came their superb 
art, their profound philosophy, keen religious insight, and 
their success in government, science, letters, oratory, conquest. 
Personal human rights, at least in some of the Greek states— 
as Athens, where democracy had its fairest fruitage in that 
period—attained great advancement. But with them, and 
the Carthagenians and the Spartans as well, those attainments 
were confined to the few; the dominant classes denied to the 
lower grades of the people and the slaves any part in the 
national growth and increase of human rights. But it was not 
wholly so at Rome. There the plebeians through various 
struggles obtained the right to have tribunes from their own 
class to protect them, finally obtaining the right to be elected 
to consular dignity. But even with these gains among the 
upper classes and fortunate plebeians, and the colonists to 
whom Roman citizenship was extended after the Marsic Wars, 
uncounted millions were denied, by slavery, lowliness, and 
misfortunes, almost every claim to human rights. The power 
of life and death even was in the hands of the masters, own- 
ers, aristocrats. Still Rome gradually learned to trust its 


conquered provinces, and many people, as now with Great 
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Britain, were better off under the eagles of Rome than under 
their own rulers. Through all of Rome’s advance, law guided 
the evolution, for law was the core of Rome’s growth ; accord- 
ing to that principle was the progress of humanity in those 
centuries. Indeed since her material decay Rome has given 
law to much of the world. Humanity was to be asked to 
submit to a new moral law, high, strong, and with a mighty 
significance, and as preparation for that needed to learn the 
power of natural and political law. 

Already the decay of Greece had been very marked. Athens 
was blotted out, the supremacy of Sparta, won in the dreadful 
Peloponnesian War, yielded to that of Thebes, and later all 
Greece had succumbed to the ambitious Philip. The unique 
civilization of Greece did not run the risk of being so utterly 
lost as the older ones before the Middle period, for its art was 
embodied in marble and bronze in forms destined to endure 
through the ages, while science, poetry, history, philosophy, and 
other magnificent elements of human evolution were almost 
as imperishably fixed by letters to endure. The Greek race 
was perishing, but it had perfected a rich, flexible language to 
carry forward the incomparable literature and to take up one 
of the most distinctive elements of the coming and better 
civilization and history, the New Testament, and thus with 
their own decay send down conditions for better things. 
Greece became a Roman province 146 B. C. 

The historian who makes an epochal point at the downfall 
of the Western empire would seem to leave out of sight the 
decay of Rome that had set in centuries before. Even if the 
Augustan age were the historic culmination of Rome’s develop- 
ment it still contained in itself many and swiftly growing 
forces of decay. For a hundred years before Christ the liber- 
ties of Rome—meaning by that the broadened rights granted 
to man as man, to cities, classes, provinces, and peoples—were 
mostly lost. The small farms and conservative owners of 
them were disappearing, great estates, rich families, patrician 
luxury and indolence and corruption became the common con- 
dition. The attempts of the Gracchi to save Rome from 
these things ended in defeat, and also introduced domestic 


feuds and bloodshed, private assassination, and a dangerous 
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regular army, thus paving the way to the great civil wars that 
followed. The legionaries were being taken from the prov- 
inces, from the stronger, hardier peoples, who were learning 
thereby tle dependence placed upon themselves. The cor 
rupt bribe-taking senate was but a travesty on the magnificent 
body of Scipio and Cato. They were training Marius and 
Sulla, Pompey and Cesar, and the empire was in sight. Sulla 
was the first disaffected general to lead an army devoted 
to him against the sacred capital of his own country, and he 
took bloody vengeance on those opposing his methods. Then 
Cinna and Marius in Sulla’s absence turned the tables, and the 
streets of Rome flowed with the blood of reprisal. But Sulla 
returned victorious from the Mithridatic War, again set up 
the corrupt senate, after a bloody civil war, and remanded the 
party of the people to destruction. Italy was bespattered with 
intestine blood from Sicily to the Alps. The orations and 
letters of Cicero throw reflections of the lurid light. Pirates 
controlled the Mediterranean; provinces were remorselessly 
squeezed by avaricious senators and governors ; from head to 
foot Rome was becoming a mass of putrefying corruption. 
The conspiracy of Cataline was but one of many. The first 
triumvirate, concocted privately between Cesar, Crassus, and 
Pompey, founded on the genius of the first, the wealth of the 
second, and the military successes of the third divided the 
chief influence, offices, and power of Rome. Crassus, slain in 
battle, the vast empire was not large enough for the ambition 
of both Cesar and Pompey. After Italy had been deluged 
in blood the far fair plains of Pharsalia, soaked in Roman 
blood only in the fratricidal contests, saw the struggle ended 
which left but one master of Rome, and the world thence- 
forth governed by the Dictator, the Imperator, Cesar. The 
second triumvirate was also dissolved in blood, and the 
second Crsar, Octavius, surnamed Augustus, brushed aside 
the seeming remnants of the republic and the consolidated 
empire gave a better peace than Rome had obtained for a 
hundred years; but it was a peace foreboding decay, as the 
ripened apple is in the first stages of rottenness. In his reign 
Christ was born, and in the reign of his successor, Tiberius, 
the pregnant three years of the Master’s teaching, crucifixion, 
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and resurrection took place. The Augustan age, which pro- 
duced the magnificent literature, was yet a time when there 
was at least a stay in Roman advancement, and that stay gave 
letters a chance to flourish at the expense of progress. The 
vigor which pushed conquests over large shares of three con- 
tinents was now resting, not from satiety alone, but from early 
stages of exhaustion. The Romans were not, like the Greeks, 
to be best known by their literary triumphs; so when their 
conquests ceased, and freedom granted to those conquered 
was extended to no new peoples, their peculiar vocation, at 
least in progress, ended. The immoralities were such as 
startle, then disgust, and lead to deep indignation that such 
magnificent powers should be so prostituted to low, vile ends. 
Morality was openly flouted, marriage was despised, and few 
children were being born of the real Roman blood; drunken- 
ness was weakening and killing off the conquerors of Carthage 
and Greece, so that the star that had seemed in the zenith 
had begun to pale. Gladiatorial shows were brutalizing the 
people and their thirst for human blood seemed no mild 
insanity. Now for a century or two Rome could do the 
world the best service by protecting the tender shoot of 
Christianity. This done, it was ready to perish, to give way 
to peoples who were waiting to receive in themselves the 
best that Rome had produced, and be capable of further 
evolution toward individual freedom and social enlargement. 
The Modern period, from Christ to the present time, owes 
its greatness to many different forees at work, four of which 
seem to stand out most prominently to view. These are the 
Roman laws, Greek culture, the new races, and Christianity. 
Roman laws, at first and for some centuries directly operative, 
were less so as disintegration took place. In those days of 
dissolution the force of Rome’s laws was operative espe- 
cially in the cities and their municipal institutions. On the 
revival of learning, and as the more developed conditions of 
Western civilization demanded it, jurists and legislators turned 
to the vast depositories of wealth in Roman laws and quarried 
for new structures. Similar things were true of Greek cul- 
ture. By it Romans were taught and cultured after the 


beginning of the Modern period, and it afforded language and 
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ready means for apologetics and for teaching for the nascent 
religion. It fell into disuse as the barbarian hordes were over- 
turning the old, and only rebuilding slowly. A spark of the 
true fire was kept alive by the monks in the monasteries until 
the mighty Renaissance, when the Greek culture grew to be 
a great impelling power that, like Roman laws, has been 
touching every phase of development. Our children are its 
debtors long before they see a Greek book. 

The third element I name as shaping the Modern period 
was tlie Northern races. They were strong and brave. They 
had a restless energy which by the time of the Christian epoch 
had impelled them again and again upon Roman territory. 
The final subversion of Italy by them was not to take place 
until four centuries were past. Even before contact with 
southern Europe they had emerged from the savage state, as 
rated by Morgan’s laws, into that of barbarous. Nomadic in 
life, they had occupied the central plains of Europe, behind 
the Danube, the Rhine, and the Alps, for ages, and when 
finally coming into contact with the highly civilized races 
were themselves in the lower grades of the civilized state. 
As for the Celts, they had, in Gaul and Britain and other 
parts, been in contact with Roman civilization long enough 
to imbibe many of its rich results, but the main stream of it 
was to be Teutonic. Other racial elements also entered, one 
being the original Turanian stock that overspread Europe be- 
fore the Celts came in or the Romans entered Italy. It is 
probable that the peculiar vivacity of mind in some of the 
present peoples of western Europe may be traced to an in- 
fusion of that blood. But in so late a period of man’s 
development as the Christian era the various races and fami- 
lies were blended so much that it was impossible for anyone 
to know that he had pure racial blood in him. Yet blood 
tells. The predominance of Teutonic elements boded good 
at the incipience of the epochal change. They were quick 


and strenuous for personal independence, according to each 


, 


individual both free rights and direct responsibility. By 
them the individual was put in front of the state. 

Doubtless the greater force in shaping the Modern period 
was to be the New Testament. Jesus and the Book made out 
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of his life, teaching and immediate impulse will in this paper 
be considered only historically. The divine origin of Chris- 
tianity and the inspiration of the Book are foreign to the 
scope of this study. It is impossible to say just what part of 
human progress in this period was the result of Christianity 
and what was the result of other forces at work in the epoch. 
A higher conception of man as man began to grow as the teach- 
ings of the Great Master became diffused. That there was no 
difference between Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, was 
a new teaching. It was an advance now needed in man’s 
evolution. Only the few before were the favored ones of 
states or of Heaven; now bond and free, rich and poor, great 
and small, were to stand on an equality. This one teaching, 
man’s inherent individuality, inherent grandeur, and natural 
rights, was to affect all of man’s progress to our time. 

One of the mistakes of historians in dividing human 
progress has been in not recognizing the epochal character 
of the beginning of Christianity. To be sure, it cut no great 
figure in the world at the first, but the leaven was swiftly 
at work. As we gaze the vastness of the Roman empire 
rises like a huge mountain, seeming to overshadow the light 
rising for humanity in that little obscure province of Palestine ; 
yet that was the light enlightening every man coming into 
the world. I urge that the Modern period of history, 
scientifically considered, should begin with Jesus. Forces then 
set at work have continuously expanded to ourtime. The 
giant power of Rome thoughtlessly protected Christianity at 
first, then failed to extirpate. The direct apostolic teachings 
were already profoundly affecting thought and conduct beyond 
Palestine ; another century saw Rome alarmed at what seemed 
pernicious superstitions; the fourth century saw a Christian 
emperor ruling the Roman world. By this time the monks 
and priests and bishops were deeply imbued with a purpose to 
carry to the steadily encroaching northern people the forces 
and benevolent influences of the new religion, and Woden 
gradually gave way to Christ. But the gold had dross mixed 
with it. Churchmen were allured and corrupted by power. 
An overweening hierarchy grew up on the Tiber as the politi- 


cal power of Rome was perishing. Still there were mission- 
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aries who were willing to devote life itself to the conversion 
of the coming people of western Europe. They saw that the 
scepter was being taken by stronger hands, that the great 
forces of advancement were passing from the effete Romans 
to the sturdier races crowding so resistlessly into the provinces, 
towns, and cities once only Roman. 

The changes from the old to the new went steadily onward. 
The attempts of Charlemange and Otto and Theodoric to 
revive the glories of the Roman empire were distressing fail 
ures, but a better order was coming. Man as man was worth 
more than empires. Personal manhood was to be one of the 
strong columns supporting the new structure. The Christian 
Church was putting genius, wherever found, into foremost 
places. Slavery was gradually shined away; letters came to 
be cultivated; science was being recovered from the Greeks 
and was seeking new truths; universal thought was getting 
free—there were no Dark Ages. From the birth of Christ 
the one who sees evolution in human progress cannot fail to 
understand that that progress was continuous. Right onward 





it went, ever lifting man upward, enlarging his vision, adding 
to his rights, and helping him in every element of his growing 
civilization. In time the use of gunpowder in war enfran- 
chised the lowly with a sense of his importance ; the compass 
widened man’s mercantile and geographical horizon; the dis- 
covery of America gave the grandest impulses to knowledge 
and energies the world has ever reached; the printing press 
began scattering clouds and bringing sunlight of universal 
education; the Reformation set men’s consciences and re- 
ligious practices free; republics arose, and constitutional 
monarchies granted still wider human rights; and the latest 
material developments were reached that are annihilating time 
and space. All are a part of this Modern period which, be- 
ginning its work those eighteen centuries ago, bears mightiest 
forces of advancement in our present time. 
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Arr. ViL—THE APOLOGETIC WORTH OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE, 

By experience we understand the response in the human 
spirit to facts and truths. It is the general name for what 
takes place in us when we come up against certain facts or 
under the influence of certain truths. Let a man lose his prop- 
erty, and at once he will have an entirely new experience. 
The fact of poverty will affect him in a manner peculiar to 
itself. Let a man be possessed by the truth of the transitori- 
ness of wealth, and his experience will be altogether different 
from that of him who has never been impressed by this truth. 
It will give him a new view of things, and will make a new 
person of him. 

By religious experience, consequently, we mean the re- 
sponse in the human spirit to the facts and truths of religion. 
This response is both general and special. Thus there is the 
experience that all men have, more or less, in one way or an- 
other, because of the fact of God ; and which expresses itself in 
phenomena so universal, though varying, as to prove that man 
is essentially the religious animal: and then there is the spe- 
cial religious experience peculiar to the devotees of the different 
religions, the truths, or the assumed truths, of each one of 
these producing their own effect, and so developing their own 
type of experience in each person who accepts them. 

By Christian experience, then, is intended the normal 
response in the human spirit to the facts and truths of the 
Christian religion as these are set forth in the Bible. The 
word normal should be added for the reason that there is 
much experience of which Christianity, though the occasion, 
is not the cause. For example, the abundant, positive, and 
diverse experience which follows the rejection of Christian- 
ity is the effect, not of it, but of the sinner’s own hard heart. 
All such experience, therefore, we must at once rule out as 
unchristian. It is only the experience of those in whom 
Christianity produces its effect that we need or, indeed, may 
consider. By the facts and truths of Christianity we mean 


those which constitute it. Such facts are, God’s compassion for 
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sinners ; the incarnation, the character, the work, the death, the 
resurrection, the ascension, of Christ; and his mission of the 
Holy Spirit. Such truths are the doctrines which interpret these 
facts, as, for example, the doctrine of God’s love, the doctrine 
of the incarnation, the doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ, the 
doctrine of the atonement, the doctrine of the exaltation of our 
Lord, and the doctrine of the operation of the Holy Spirit 
These and other like facts and doctrines make up Christianity. 
It is because of them that it is what itis. These factsand doc- 
trines, moreover, must all be considered as they are presented 
in the Bible. This does not mean that the sacred writers fabri- 
cated the facts and doctrines of Scripture. They only recorded 
them. These facts and doctrines were such before the Bible 
was written ; and its authors were divinely inspired to write it 
just in order that these facts and doctrines might be infallibly 
stated and communicated. In this,-then, we have the reason 
why the Bible must be the source and, it should be noted, also 
the norm of all genuine Christian experience. It is not that the 
facts and truths of Christianity may not, even now, be learned 
independently of the Bible, and are not, even to-day, often pre- 
sented quite otherwise than in its words. Itis that in the Bible 
we have the only divine, and, hence, infallible and authoritative, 
exhibition both of the facts and truths of Christianity, and of 
what should be the effect of these in the spirit and so on the 
life of man. It may not be expected, therefore, that the Holy 
Spirit, who is the only Giver of life and of light, will develop 
in any a life not in harmony with that depicted in his Word, 
or that he will give for life any light which does not emanate 
from its facts and truths as he has recorded them for the 
express purpose of making us “ wise unto salvation.” To do 
either would be to “deny himself,” and God cannot “deny 
himself.” Indeed, as Professor Stearns well says { The Evi- 
ade nce of Christian Expe rie nCE, p- 117), “ There never was 
any Christian experience, after the Bible had become the pos- 
session of the Church, that could not be traced back to the 
Bible as its source ; there never was any mature and complete 
Christian experience that did not grow out of the diligent 
personal use of the Bible.” 


This experience that, for the reasons given, we call Chris- 
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tian is the same essentially in all who have it. Incidentally it 
varies so greatly that in no two persons is it exactly alike. 
Temperament has much to do with it. So has environment. 
So has training. So has occupation. So has the previous atti 
tude toward Christ. The experience of a phlegmatic Chris- 
tian will be quite different from that of asanguine one. Ritu- 
alistie surroundings will develop one type of Christian and 
revivalistie another. The child who has been brought up on the 
“ Shorter Catechism ” will not think or feel with reference to 
religion or, indeed, with reference to anything, as will one 
whose theological training has been less systematic. The man 
who is immersed in the business of the street and the woman 
who is given over to works of charity will not have, and may 
not be expected to have, the same experience when they be- 
come Christians. The child who has never gone far in rebellion 
against God will not, and cannot, when converted, experience 
the same horrors of conviction of sin that he will who for half 
a century has gloried in blaspheming Christ and in despising 
his grace. In spite, however, of the number and importance of 
these differences, it is still true that Christian experience is 
distinctly one and the same. It could not be otherwise. The 
facts and truths of Christianity change not, neither does human 
nature. Thus the object and the subject of this experience 
cannot vary. 

To make this appear, it is necessary only to analyze the ex 
perience of Christians who differ widely in every particular ex 
cept that they are followers of Christ. The same great elements 
may be seen in the experience of all of them. “Compare,” 
says President Hopkins (vidences of Christianity, p. 188), 
“the statements given respecting the power of the Gospel by 
Jonathan Edwards, by a converted Greenlander, a Sand- 
wich Islander, and a Hottentot, and you will find in them all 
a substantial identity. They have all repented, and believed, 
and loved, and obeyed, and rejoiced 4 they all speak of simi- 
lar conflicts and of similar supports. And their statements 
respecting these things have the more force because they are 
not given as testimony, but seem rather like notes, varying, 
indeed, in fullness and power, which may yet be recognized as 


coming from a similar instrument touched by a single hand. 
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If I might allude here to the comparison, by Christ, of the Spirit 
to the wind, I should say that in every climate, and under 
all circumstances, that divine Agent calls forth the same sweet 
notes whenever he touches the Aolian harp of a soul renewed. 
And this uniform testimony does not come as a naked expres- 
sion of mere feeling ; it is accompanied with a change of life, 
and with fruits meet for repentance, showing a permanent 
change of principle.” To sum up, Christian experience always 
and everywhere includes, as its antecedent, a more or less pro 
found sense of guilt before God and of consequent antagonism 
to him ; as its beginning, a consciousness of justification in his 
sight and of reconciliation to him; as its subjective meaning, 
that the heart has been changed so that the sinner’s whole 
tendency has been reversed ; and in its development, a constant 
conflict with the world, the flesh, and the devil, as the Christian 
grows in appreciation and appropriation of the riches that are 
in Christ Jesus. Thus Christian experience does not consist 
in hearing an audible testimony in the soul, or in having a 
unique feeling of assurance of salvation. Either of these would 
be a direct revelation and would itself call for authentication. 
But Christian experience does consist in a work in the Chiris- 
tian, manifesting itself to him internally and to others exter- 
nally, in conseq uence of which he is conscious that, “ whereas 
he was blind, now he sees ;” that “ old things have become new;” 
and that he himself is “ a new creature in Christ Jesus.” This, 
it should be added, is, in the main, true even of the many whi, 
as we believe, are regenerated in infancy or early childhood. 
The conflict with sin in the case of these shows that there must 
have taken place in them such a change as has been described, 
though they were not conscious of itat the time. Otherwise, 
why should there be the conflict ? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to consider the genesis, 
development, and perfection of this uniquely blessed experi- 
ence, though nothing could be more interesting and more 
practical. Neither is it the aim of this essay to determine 
how far Christian experience may be the source of theology 
and what are its contributions to it, difficult and important 
though either of these investigations would be. Our task is 


apologetic, and apologetic only. The one question that we 
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raise is, What kind and degree of proof may be drawn from 
the experience the elements of which we have outlined and 
with which every reflecting Christian is familiar, of supernat- 
ural power congruous with and applying the facts and truths 
which constitute Christianity, and in connection with which 
and on account of which this experience has arisen, and with- 
out which it cannot be explained? Yet, let it not be supposed 
that this inquiry is less called for than those which have been 
mentioned. As we are bidden to have a “reason for the hope 
that is in us,” so, in the case of many, their experience as 
Christians is the only reason that they have, or can have; and 
as it is of supreme concern to the impenitent themselves as 
well as to the Church that they should be brought to Christ, 
so if the experience of Christians should commend Christ to 
the world, no more than we ourselves, can men generally 
afford to be left ignorant of the force of this evidence. We 
notice then: 

I. The direct apologetic worth of Christian experience- 
This falls naturally under two heads : 

1. The apologetic worth of Christian experience to the 
Christian himself. What kind and degree of evidence does it 
afford to him that his religion is “ the wisdom and the power of 
God?” To determine this we need to examine: 

A. The reality of the evidential facts. The internal work, 
the illumination of mind, the reversal of will, the change of 
feelings, in a word, the “ new man,” in which, as we have seen, 
Christian experience consists—is there any proof that this is 
real? May it not be a mere fancy, and so the argument based 
on it be without foundation? The following considerations 
forbid any such supposition : 

(a) The particular experience under notice is, in the case of 
Christians, antecedently probable. Since Christianity professes 


to save men who are “dead through trespasses and sins,” it 
must, if true, work in them the mightiest and most radical of 
all changes. It is absurd, then, to think that there could be 
no real difference between the experience of him who is a 
Christian and of him who is not. It is more absurd than it 
would be to suppose that one born blind could gain the use of 
his eyes and not both feel himself a new man and be a new 
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man; for the contrast between physical blindness and phys- 
ical sight is as nothing compared with the contrast between 
spiritual death and spiritual life. In the case of contrasts so 
great there can be no question as to the reality of the experi- 
ence of change. Claim, as we do, that the change under consid- 
eration is supernatural ; it would be preternatural, were it not a 
real change. Indeed, as President Hopkins says (vidences 
of Christianity, p. 184), “ No religion could do for man what 
Christianity proposes to do, without furnishing to those under 
its influence experimental evidence of its truth.” That, 
therefore, Christian experience is real, whatever may be its 
evidential worth, is probable in advance. It is to be expected 
if Christianity be true. Ina word, it isa necessity of the the- 
ory that we would establish. Heat may not prove the sun to 
bea globe of fire; but if it is such, we may not doubt that our 
experience of heat is real. 

(4) This presumption of the reality of Christian experience 
is confirmed by the promises of Scripture. The experience 
which we see cannot but result from the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity the “ Word of God” asserts shall attend and follow it. 
The Bible speaks of this change as a “ new creation,” a “ pass- 
ing from death unto life,” a “resurrection,” a “new birth.” 
It declares that the subject of it has become a “ new man,” 
that he possesses a “new heart.’ Let the reader consult 
such passages as 2 Cor. v, 17; Gal. vi, 15; John v, 24; 1 
John iii, 14; Rom. vi, 13; Eph. v, 14; John i, 12, 13; iii, 
8-8; Tit. iii, 5; 1 John iii, 9; Eph. iv, 22-24; Col. iii, 9, 
10. We cannot study these statements and not feel that it is 
a real experience that is referred to. As it is only such an 
experience that would be consistent with the nature of Chris- 
tianity, so it is distinctly such an experience that it promises 
to all who yield themselves to its influence. 

(c) This promise is fulfilled in us in proportion to our faith 
and obedience. The Christian knows himself to be a “ new 
man in Christ Jesus.” He knows this as surely because as 
directly as he knows himself to be a man. He is immediately 
conscious both of his existence and of the radical change in 
the mode of his existence. True, he cannot demonstrate the 
latter, but neither can he the former. So far at least as he him- 
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self is concerned, there is no reason why he should. What you 
see you do not need to prove. Your sight of it is worth more 
than any demonstration. At best, the latter is only derivative : 
it presupposes immediate knowledge. Consciousness, however, 
is immediate and fundamental. It is the basis and condition 
of all knowledge. What you are conscious of as real must be 
real, if there be reality at all. The reality of Christian ex 
perience, therefore, may not be doubted by the Christian him- 
self. It is antecedently probable ; it is positively promised ; 
it is the object of consciousness itself. The Christian, if he 
questions its reality, must question all reality. 

B. Christian experience is the direct effect of Christianity 
itself. It may not be attributed to some other cause. Its 
evidential force, therefore, whatever this may be, must be 
credited to Christianity and to it alone. Several considera- 
tions show this to be so. 

(a) We never find distinctively Christian experience in con- 
nection with other facts and truths than those of Christian- 
ity. Many circumstances and many doctrines, and of divers 
kinds, do affect men powerfully; but they never produce in 
them what we have seen to be the elements of Christian expe- 
rience. They may even make them better in the sense of more 
serious, more moral, more spiritual in their aspirations. They 
may go so far as to develop highly the sense of sin, to re- 
veal much of the exceeding beauty of the character of Christ, 
to effect a well-nigh complete reformation of the life so far as 
it can be observed, even to cause continuance in the welldoing 
thus entered on. But all this is totally different from that 
dread and loathing of sin as displeasing to God, that appropria- 
tion of Christ as your own gracious and indispensable Redeemer, 
that change of heart or disposition involved in beginning to 
love God more than self, that growth in true likeness to God, 
in all of which we have seen genuine Christian experience to 
consist. This particular experience can be found only in those 
who are real, even if sometimes secret, disciples of Christ. 


(6) In them it may be discovered. Of course, many are 
called by his name who are not his. In these, therefore, we 
should not expect the experience in question. So, too, many 
who follow Christ do so only at a distance. We should not be 
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surprised, consequently, if in them the experience under con 
sideration were very vague and unsatisfying. With these ex 
ceptions, however, which, moreover, are exceptions that prove 
the rule, it remains true, as Stearns has observed (/vidence 
of Christian Experience, p. 302), that “the normal Christian 
experience is one which involves the element described.” Not 


more regularly is the pear the fruit of the pear tree, and of it : 


only, than Christian experience is the fruit of consecration to 
Christ, and of this only. 

(c) We can see why it should be. As Baxter has shown 
with great fullness and clearness (/easons for the Christian 
Religion, p. 290), such an experience Christ was fitted and 
sent to illustrate and to impart to those who should become 
his disciples ; and he promised that after his ascension his Spirit 
would apply for the same end and in the same manner the 
facts and truths concerning himself. In this, therefore, we 
have the explanation of what we have just observed. The 
experience that we call Christian is not only real, but is really 
Christian. We never discover it apart from Christianity ; we 
always discern it more or less clearly in the genuine Christian ; 
Christianity, if true, would be inexplicable without it and it- 
self explains it. 

C. Christian experience is experience of the supernatural. 
This is its evidential force. By this we do not mean that the 
Christian becomes directly conscious of God. True, this view 
is held by many. It is the position of the influential school 
of Dorner. He says, for example (Glaubenslehre, p. 161), 
“ Faith already has the immediate spiritual intuition of God as 
Father ; it has knowledge not simply of itself, of its being re- 
deemed, but also, and that primarily, of the redeeming God.” 
“ This teaching,” however, “seems to cross the line that sepa- 
rates the true mysticism from the false. We cannot know any 
objective reality whether physical or spiritual except through 
its effects in our consciousness.” As Stearns continues (/vi- 
dence of Christian Experience, p. 424), “This knowledge is 
real and immediate, though not unmediated; but it is very 
different from a direct intuition of the object.” 

What we do mean, however, when we speak of Christian 
experience as an experience of the supernatural, is that the 
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effects experienced in connection with Christianity, the ex- 
perience already outlined and considered, regeneration and 
sanctification, both presuppose and reveal the supernatural. 

(a) Take, for example, regeneration. It is an effect that can 
be rationally ascribed only to the immediate interposition of 
God in the life of the soul. There are two reasons for this. 
One appears in the primary sphere of regeneration. This is 
the heart or disposition. What is distinctive of the Christian 
is not that he has decided to follow Christ; it is rather that 
he has come to see in him “ the chiefest among ten thousand ” 
and the one “altogether lovely.” That is to say, regeneration 
does not consist only in a change of will; it is also, and fun- 
damentally, a change of the disposition underlying the will. 
Now, not to enter on the vexed question of the will, this 
much will probably be granted by all, that no one can change 
his own heart. He cannot make himself dove what formerly 
he hated. Hence, if he has experienced a radical change 
of feeling toward Christ, it cannot be that he himself has 
been the cause of it. At least, we must look outside of the 
human will, if we would explain regeneration. But this is not 
all. Regeneration is not only an experience which begins 
below the will and so beyond our control; it is character- 
istically an experience which develops in direct opposition to 
nature. It cannot, therefore, be an evolution ; it is really the 
contradiction of that out of which on the evolutionary hypoth- 
esis it must have come. Whena rushing river is turned in a 
direction contrary to that in which it used to run, we know 
that a power other than that of its own stream or its own banks 
has done it, and must have done it; it is the change in its 
own tendency that is decisive. And precisely 80, when Saul 
the Pharisee and persecutor of the Church becomes Paul the 
Christian and “ bond servant of Christ,” we ought to know 
that a force other than and above that of his own nature and 
environment has wrought the transformation, and must have 
wrought it. Nor does it signify that as a Christian he is the 
same honest intense man, the identical man, that he was as a 
Pharisee ; it is the absolutely new direction of his whole life 
that we are considering, and this must be regarded as a cause- 
less effect save on the supposition that there has been divinely 
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imparted to him a life from without and from above. In a 
word, such experience presupposes a miracle of grace. 

(4) Consider sanctification. It reveals the supernatural. 
Two facts evince this. On the one hand, the Christian is 
conscious of lis own inability. ‘ He knows that in him, that 
is, in his flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” “The good that he 
would he doves not; the evil that he would not, that he prac 
tices.” On the otlier hand, he is sure that “ he is guarded by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation.” He is conscious 
that his “ grace is sufficient for him.” Thus his sanctification 
isa continuous miracle. We know that, though with our co- 
operation, it is carried forward by the Holy Spirit himself. 

(c) Nor may it be replied that all this is due to the natural 
power of the truth in the facts and doctrines of Christianity. 
Were there space, a strong argument for the supernaturalness 
of our religion might be constructed from the adaptation of 
its facts and truths to the regeneration and sanctification of 
sinners. This adaptation is such as to imply both the wisdom 
and the power of God. It cannot, however, by itself explain 
Christian experience. The reason for this is that very often 
it does not produce this experience. To many the Gospel is 
“a savor from death unto death.” Why? Because they re- 
ject it. But why do some reject it, whereas others accept it / 
We may not answer that it is because the former are consti- 
tutionally opposed to it, while the latter are constitutionally 
predisposed to it. Observation shows that such is by no means 
always the case. Many that “are not far from the kingdom of 
God ” continue outside of it, and many that were far from it 
press into it. But one answer, then, seems to be warranted 
by the facts. The facts and truths of Christianity produce 
their appropriate effects in experience when and because they 
are accompanied by the “demonstration and power” of the 
Holy Spirit. In their operation they reveal, as in their nature 
they presuppose, a miracle of grace. 

(d) This conclusion is confirmed by the Gospel’s own tes- 
timony concerning itself. This testimony must be true; for 


the Gospel is too beneficent an agency to be false at all, and 


least of all on its face. Now this testimony is that the per- 


sonal influence of the Holy Spirit on us is necessary to thie 
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reception of the Gospel by us. ( Vide Eph. i, 17.) Divinely 
adapted though it is to our need as sinners, its appropriate 
effect on us it itself ascribes to nothing less than a miracle of 
grace. The evidential force, therefore, of Christian expe- 
rience must be as we have maintained. It is an experience 
of the supernatural. 

D. A word should be added on the verification of this evV- 
idence. Though often decried, its sufficiency and, were there 
space, its superiority might be vindicated on the following 
grounds : 

(a) Its scientific character. Scientific method ‘involves 
three processes. There is, first, hypothesis; the reality of some 
fact or the truth of some law is assumed. There is, secondly, 
deduction ; the consequences of the assumed fact or truth are 
carefully deduced. There is, thirdly, experiment; the fact or 
truth is put to the test to see if the consequences deduced actu- 
ally follow. If they do, the assumption has become knowl- 
edge; there has been scientific proof. But this is precisely 
what there has been in the case of every Christian. He has 
assumed the reality of the facts and the truth of the doc- 
trines of tle Gospel. He has done so in view of the stated 
or implied consequences of these. He has put them to the 
test by acting in accord with their requirements. And the 
consequences have followed. The new life promised if they 
were acted on has been experienced. Again, there has been 
scientific proof, and it has been as scientific in this case as in 
the other. 

(b) The abundance of consentient testimony. He who 
makes trial of Christianity does not find it true in his own 
experience only. Ile finds also that all others who have 
made trial of it have had the same experience. Thus he is 
confirmed by them. Not merely is his experiment successful ; 
it is successful in unnumbered instances; in not one is it 
unsuccessful. 

(c) The objective character of the evidence. Though it 
consists in experience, this experience expresses itself in the 
outward life. The Christian sees himself act as a “new man” 
as well as feels himself to be a “ new creature.” He observes 


that the same is more or less but yet distinctively true of all 
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Christians. Were there room for subjective delusion in esti- 
mating the apologetic worth of Christian experience, this ob- 
jective verification would make it impossible. 

Such, then, is the evidence that we are considering. To 
the Christian himself it should be absolute. His experience 
of the facts and truths of the Gospel presupposes and reveals 
a miracle of grace. It demonstrates supernatural intervention, 
therefore, in connection with these facts and truths as really 
as the miracles in nature wrought by Christ attested as super- 
natural the revelation that he was making. There are these 
differences, however, and these decided advantages: of the 
miracle in Christian experience we are directly conscious; of 
the miracles in nature we learn only indirectly through the tes- 
timony of others. The miracle of Christian experience authen- 
ticates the Gospel asa system of facts and truths which exert 
supernatural power to-day; but the historic miracles in nature 
only authenticated it as supernatural in origin and in influ. 
ence at the time of its manifestation. 

2. The apologetic worth of Christian experience to the 
world. With reference to this there is a wide diversity of 
opinion. The unbeliever says to the Christian, “ Your experi- 
ence of the power of Christianity may be all very well for 
you, but it is nothing tome. I have never had such an expe- 
rience. I cannot imagine myself having it. What you say as 
to having been ‘ born again’ and as to Christ having been 
formed in you ‘the hope of glory’ and as to ‘the witness of 
the Spirit,’ all this seems to me an idle tale; so far from 
disposing me to become a Christian, it repels me as being itself 
mere delusion.” Is the unbeliever, however, justified in tak- 
ing this ground? If the evidence of Christian experience is as 
we have seen, valid and sufficient for him who has it, should it 
not be so for all others? That such is the case, the following 
considerations will make plain: 

A. The evidence afforded by the experience of others is 
regarded as valid in every sphere except that of religion. If 
your friend testifies that he was cured by a certain remedy, 
you, when sick in the same way, feel that you ought to try it. 
If large numbers of persons, of all classes, of high character 


for intelligence and honesty, from purely disinterested mo- 
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tives, testify to the same effect, you judge that it would be 
the height of folly and sin for you not to act on their testi- 
mony. Why should Christian experience be the only kind that 
is not trustworthy ¢ 

B. The evidence of the experience of others is, in the case 
ef the majority, that which is most easily understood and so 
most forcible. Many cannot follow an argument ; but every- 
one can appreciate such a statement as, “I took it, and it 
cured me.”’ All this is specially true in the sphere of spiritual 
truth. Here reasoning is necessarily abstruse ; and so here the 
testimony of the experience of others, because of its simplicity, 
is peculiarly valuable. For the masses it is the best evidence, 
because it is almost the only sort that they can appreciate. 

CO. There is no reason why the testimony of Christians as 
to their experience should be less valid than the similar testi- 
mony of others. As a class, are they more readily self-de- 
ceived, are they less honest ¢ 

D. There is every reason why the testimony of Christians as 
to their experience should be worth much more than the like 
testimony of others : 

(a) There is the singularly high reputation of representative 
Christians for breadth of intellect, for keenness of discernment, 
for trained ability in the weighing of evidence and the giving 
of testimony. Paul, Jonathan Edwards, Isaac Newton, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone—if these men can be self-deceived, then no 
man can be trusted; and if their testimony as to their expe- 
rience may not be received, then no testimony should be. 
But the significant fact is that their testimony as to their expe- 
rience is essentially the same as that of all Christians. Even, 
therefore, though ordinary Christians were peculiarly liable to 
self-deception, this would not weaken their testimony as to 
their religious experience ; for their testimony as to this is 
confirmed by that of men who may not be supposed capable 
of being self-deceived. Nor is this a biased judgment. The 
keener and the more practical one may be in historical criti 
cism, if only he be fair, the higher will be his confidence in 
the testimony of such witnesses. One who knew Dr. Arnold, 
the great historian of Rome, says that he never will forget the 


unutterable scorn with which that master critic once remarked. 
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“ As thougi my thic theories of Christianity could arise under 
the Loman empire to be believed in by a Paul/” It was as 
much as to say, If this could be, then all history is mythical 
and all testimony unreliable. 

(4) There is the singularly high character, not only of repre- 
sentative Christians, but of Christians generally, for honesty. 
They may be depended on to tell the truth no less than to 
perceive it. This is a fact that ought to be emphasized. 
Why is it that such a hue and ery are raised whenever a Chris- 
tian is convicted of dishonesty? It is largely because the oc- 
currence is so exceptional as to be remarkable. If, then, the 
testimony of men generally to their experience is valid, ought 
not that of the Christian to be so regarded ¢ 

(c) The argument is much strengthened when we remember 
the number and the uniformity of the testimonies as to Chris- 
tian experience. “In the mouth of two or three witnesses 
shall every word be established.” What, then, shall be said 
when an inconceivably great multitude, of every age and race 
and condition, agree in their testimony as to such a change 
having been wrought in them in connection with the facts 
and truths of Christianity as compels them to infer the imme- 
diate exercise of divine power’ According to the laws of 
evidence, there is but one thing to do, and that is to accept the 
testimony. If it be not valid, no testimony is. 

(dq) The testimony of Christian experience often derives 
great additional force from the circumstances under which it 
is given. These are such as are best fitted to secure the truth ; 
for example, affliction, poverty, the bed of death. It is 
when one comes to die, if only his brain continues clear, that 
matters of experience appear to him in their true light. Now 
while there have been many doubting Christians, did one ever 
say in the hour of death that the grace of God was a delusion ¢ 
On the contrary, have not very many with their dying breath 
testified to the divinely sustaining power of the Gospel ? 

(e) The argument is clinched by the objective confirmation 
which it receives from the changed lives of Christians. Not 
only do they agree in affirming that they have become “ new 
creatures in Christ Jesus;” they agree, on the whole, quite as 


much in showing by their lives that they have. Their asserted 
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experience of divine power cannot be a delusion; for they are 
themselves “epistles of Christ known and read of all men.” 
St. Paul's case has been referred to, but it is far from singu- 
lar. The Epistle to Diognetus, which general consent assigns 
to the second century, gives us (chap. v) a picture of the Chris- 
tian life as unique as it is vivid. ‘ Every foreign country,” 
we read, “is to the Christians a home, and their home to them 
is foreign ; like all, they marry and they beget children, but 
they expose them not when born, ... they are in the flesh, 
but they live not after the flesh. They abide on earth, but 
their citizenship is in heaven. They obey the established 
laws, but in their lives far excel them. They love all, and 
by all they are persecuted. They are unexamined, yet con- 
demned ; they are killed, yet made alive. They are poor, yet 
making many rich; in want of all things, in all they abound. 
They are dishonored, and in their dishonor glorified. They 
are blasphemed, and yet justified. They are reviled, and they 
bless ; insulted, and they honor. Doing good, they are pun- 
ished as malefactors, and when punished, they rejoice as 
quickened. War is raised against them as aliens from the 
Jews; unrighteous suffering befalls them from the Greeks ; 
and the cause of this enmity no hater of them can tell.” Nor 
is this a biased because Christian view. The pagans bore 
essentially the same testimony to the lives of the early Chris- 
tians. “See how they love each other!” “See how happy 
they are!” Such were common exclamations. We notice to- 
day these supernatural changes of character. Jerry McAuley 
may continue to live in the slums, but he is a radically differ- 
ent man after conversion from what he was prior to it. The 
neighborhod of Bethany Chureh, Philadelphia, is now one of 
the best in that city. Before this church was built, it was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. An even more striking objective con- 
firmation of the evidence of Christian experience is the num- 
ber and the fortitude and the influence of the martyrs ; “ for 
while it may be true that every religion has had its martyrs, 
no martyrology but that associated with the Bible records exalts 
whole masses and even nations; nor have the martyrs of 


doubt and negation been conspicuous either by their numbers 
or by their fortitude.” Surely, then, we are justified in claim- 
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ing, not merely as Watts has so well shown (Sermons, vol. 
i, p. 50), that the evidence of Christian experience is the only 
kind that can be appreciated by the masses or that can be used 
by ordinary Christians; but also that, specially in view of the 
objective confirmation just considered, it is as valid for the 
world as we have seen it to be for the Christian himself. For 
both it is of all the evidences the most scientific and effective. 
As Dr. De Witt has said (Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
No. 21, p. 84), “The Christian himself is the most convine- 
ing evidence of Christianity that the Church can offer to the 
world to-day. 

II. The indirect apologetic worth of Christian experience. 
By this is meant its contribution to the force of the other evi- 
dences of Christianity, the historical or external, the rational 
or internal, the practical or collateral. These are all of inde- 
pendent value. Each has its own purpose: the historical, to 
prove the validity of the supernatural facts of Christianity ; 
the rational, to prove the reasonableness of the supernatural 
doctrines interpretative of these facts; the practical, to prove 
the reality of the power of these facts and doctrines in the 
world to-day. Each of these evidences rests on its own basis, 
and so they form different, though converging, lines of proof. 
Any one of them, and certainly all of them together, are suffi- 
cient to convince anyone who is open to evidence of the truth 
of Christianity’s claim to be the absolute because supernatural 
religion. Yet it must be admitted that the force of these evi- 
dences, or of any one of them, will be much greater for those 
who have themselves experienced the power of the Gospel. 
Thus one who is conscious of the miracle of experience will 
see in the miracles of nature and of history just what his expe- 
rience would lead him to expect. His reason, because regen- 
erated, will find nothing contradictory to itself or uncongenial 
in the Christian system. (Vide Owens, Works, 1852, vol. iv, 
p. 54.) Ilis own supernatural experience will be the key to 
the working of the same divine power in the world. ( Vide 
Stearns, Evidence of Christian Experience, p. 368.) Indeed, 
it is here as elsewhere: sympathy is essential to appreciation. 
The perfection of a statue may be demonstrated and ought to 
be admitted because of measurements, but it cannot be felt 
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until one las received something of the spirit of the artist. 
The ordinary evidence ought to constrain us to take Christ as 
he is “freely offered to us in the Gospel.” In view of these 
evidences, it is as irrational as it is wicked to reject him. Yet 
only the “new heart ” can feel the utter folly and awful sin of 
such a course. One must have Christ within him to discern 
his true glory. The evidences are fitted and intended to per- 
suade us to make trial of him, but only that trial can bring 
out the full force of the evidences. Our limits, however, 
forbid the discussion of this very interesting and important 
phase of the subject. So, too, we may not even touch the 
many objections often raised to the evidence of Christian ex- 
perience. We can only remark in closing: 

1. How thankful should we be that that evidence of our 
religion which is the simplest of all, the one kind that most 
can appreciate or use, is really the strongest because the 
most scientific. 

2. What need can be so urgent in this “age of doubt” as 
that the Church should act on what we have seen to be the 


apologetic worth of Christian experience ? 
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Arr. VIIL—SELF-HELP AND COST AT METHODIST 
COLLEGES. 

Tuat the Methodist Episcopal Church has no great univer- 
sity like Yale or Harvard can easily be explained. The nine- 
teenth century had entered on its second quarter before 
Methodism succeeded in founding one college, but the dawn 
of the twentieth saw over fifty firmly established. Many of 
them are not wealthy institutions, but fine buildings and a 
large endowment do not make a college. It must rest with 
the men who are graduated every year to determine whether 
the institution is worthy of the title. And it is also true that 
many of the students are not wealthy. Undergraduates often 
find the most rigid economy necessary in order to complete 
their course of study. Never are they looked down upon on 
this account, by their fellow-students, but rather the reverse. 
The secretary of the faculty at Wesleyan says, “ There are 
no false standards of society at Wesleyan: the hard-working 
man of slender means is to be found in every fraternity, 
and he lacks none of the social and intellectual advantages of 
his more fortunate brother,’ and such conditions generally 
prevail. 

The methods of self-help vary with the size, location, etc., 
of the college. At Wesleyan they consist of acting as college 
reporters for local newspapers, tutoring students, preaching, 
singing in chureh choirs, collecting laundry, working in stores, 
running agencies for athletic goods, acting as monitors, selling 
stationery, etc. Board and room have been obtained for work 
as night clerk ina hotel. One student worked his way through 
by writing for newspapers, press associations, and magazines ; 
and as a result a position on a large daily was waiting for him 
upon graduation. One alumnus is reported to have made 
$3,075 during the four years he was in college. A commons 
has been instituted to provide plain but wholesome food to 
the poorer students at alow cost. An employment bureau, to 
aid students in securing work, has also been established by the 
college. A similar bureau, under the control of the Young 


Men’s Christian Association, has been established at Syracuse. 
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The following methods employed to earn money by a recent 
graduate are typical of the conditions there: taking care of a 
furnace and walks for a private family at $1 per week ; acting 
as an agent for a city laundry on a commission of 30 per cent 
for all work collected; working in the library at from 12} to 
25 cents per hour; canvassing for the college annual on a 
10 per cent commission; ditto for the college weekly at 15 
per cent; posing for students in drawing and painting at 25 
cents per hour; working in astore Saturday evenings at $1 a 
night; running errands for the librarian at 25 cents a trip; 
pumping an organ at 15 cents per hour; selling tickets to col- 
lege functions ona 10 per cent commission ; mowing lawns at 
25 cents for one of average size; doing odd jobs, such as put- 
ting up storm doors, at 15 cents per hour, with a minimum 
charge of 25 cents, and tutoring at 40 cents for a lesson of 
forty-five minutes. In a cooperative bookstore, where books 
are sold at 10 per cent above cost, employment is found for 
two undergraduates, their profits being 5 per cent of the value 
of books sold. 

Although Northwestern does not undertake to aid students, 
the registrar says that many students reduce their expenses 
by caring for furnaces, lawns, stables; by stenography, book- 
keeping, teaching, canvassing, and as laundry agents. <A stu- 
dent at Baker University, who had been a section hand on a 
railroad, tells how to live cheaply: “We burn wood. For 
my share of it I go to the ‘timber’ and cut it, receiving the 
wood for clearing the ground. I givea part to have it brought 
to town, so my fuel costs me nomoney. There are two of us, 
and we do our own housekeeping.” Another student in the 
same institution not only kept his expenses for the year down 
to $110, but also earned nearly half this amount by doing chores, 
working in gardens, and cleaning yards—incidentally he also 
led his class. To aid students who wish to rent rooms and 
board themselves, small cottages, of three or four rooms each, 
are rented at $3 a month. A student at Albion College, who 
had had some practical experience in typesetting, obtained em- 
ployment in one of the local newspaper offices and earned a 
considerable part of his year’s expenses in that way. Another 
student during his college course split wood, worked on a farm, 
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canvassed, kept books, was a clerk in a hardware store, and 
even drove a stage. 

As to the opportunities for self-help at other Methodist 
colleges the following information has kindly been furnished 
for this article by the presidents of the various institutions : 

Boston University : Some engage in clerk work on Satur- 
days, some teach in night schools, some accept employment 
as readers of gas meters, some have supported themselves by 
writing for the press, etc. One summer some of the young 
men visited England, working their passage on the steamer out 
and return. 

University of Denver: Young women have the opportu- 
nity here to live with Christian families and assist with the 
housework five hours a day, and so provide for all their living 
expenses. The relation of a young woman to sucha family is 
that of a danghter and not that of a servant. 

Alle ghe ny College: Five or six students do more or less in 
the way of janitor work. About half a dozen are commissa 
ries or assistants in clubs, two or three wait on table, some 
take care of furnaces and do other chores for town people. 


About three students each term are employed as assistants in ° 


the laboratories. 

De Pauw University: Thirty students are working their 
way through. Some of them have paper routes, others wait 
on tables, and others are janitors. 

Lawrence University: A large number of students work 
their own way. Many of them act as agents during the sum- 
mer vacations, selling books, views, machinery, nursery sup- 
plies, ete., during the school year, many work as stenographers, 
as barbers, help in stores nights and Saturdays, take care of 
horses and furnaces, clean buildings, are church janitors, repair 
machinery, saw wood, and do miscellaneous job work. 

Dickinson College ; Some of the students hold positions in 
the gift of the college, others as stewards of boarding clubs, as 
waiters, or hold agencies of different kinds. Honest work is 
considered no disgrace at Dickinson, as is shown by the fact 
that at least two hundred students in the several departments 
in the institution are contributing to their own support in 
greater or less degree. 
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Rust University : The young men work in the garden, on 
the farm, and do janitor work. One is assistant cook and 
another is the baker. 

Kansas We sle yan Unive rsity . Many of the students help 
themselves by securing odd jobs of general work. An em- 
ployment bureau is being organized. 

Simpson College; Between forty and fifty young folks earn 
either tuition or board, or both, by working in connection 
with the institution or by doing odd jobs in the town. 

Illinois Wesleyan University : Some earn money by doing 
table work and the various chores required about a house. 

Taylor University: Two students earn their entire expen- 
ses by janitor work. Two or three do tutoring. Four young 
men earn their board by waiting on the tables, and two others 
by sweeping the dining hall and other rooms. 

Nebraska Wesl yan Unive rsity : Students wait on tables, 
make fires, wash dishes, secure paper routes, and do all sorts 
of work. 

Mount Union College: Students serve in the dining hall 
and help in the kitchen, besides gathering and distributing 
laundry, managing a boarding club, acting as agent for secur- 
ing roomers, and doing work on the city papers. 

Ohio Wesleyan University: Tending furnaces in private 
homes, acting as club stewards, waiters, laundry agents, etc., 
and doing job work on Saturdays. Many canvass during the 
suimmer and a few continue to represent the firms during the 
college year among the students. [Information furnished by 
the dean. ] 

Cornell College; Many students work sufficiently to pay a 
portion or all of their expenses, some as janitors, some are 
stenographers, more are stewards of clubs ; some take care of 
furnaces, work in printing offices, barber shops, many wait on 
tables, some secure agencies for laundries, and some mend, 
clean, and press suits. Young women work in private families 
for board and room. The college handles the text-books and 
they are sold to students at wholesale rates. Information 
furnished by the vice president. | 

The expense at Methodist institutions is low com pared with 


° a 
that at other denominational colleges: in no case does the 
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charge for tuition exceed $100, while scholarships covering 
the whole or part of this amount are awarded to “needy and 
worthy students” in many of them. At Wesleyan, for ex- 
ample, about $14,000 is set aside annually by the board of 
trustees for this purpose. Applicants, however, must be total 
abstainers from intoxicants, and scholarships may be taken 
away from those who are negligent in their studies or expen- 
sive in their habits. At Boston more than one hundred such 
scholarships have been founded, each yielding an income 
equal tothe whole charge for instruction. The largest number 
of scholarships and the best opportunities for self-help are often 
found where the cost is highest. A large number of students 
in all the colleges have been enabled to complete the course by 
the aid of a small loan from the Educational Society. 

In the following table of some of the colleges a low estimate 
does not mean the amount which the young man spends who 
denies himself the necessities of life, nor does a liberal estimate 
express what a man with expensive habits may squander : 


COLLEGE. Low. Moderate. Liberal. 
A ee ee $225 $350 
Allegheny........... noes «6D 200 275 
PEs cvacessccsuseseess 90 135 200 
Piccchelehecnddwasee ) ae 336 405 
0 er Te Tere 140 200 260 
PP itecisrescescneee. ae 200 250 
ree 192 227 $20 
cn nennge een vines 96 130 200 
Illinois Wesleyan......... 200 250 300 
Iowa Wesleyan............ 166 200 260 
Kansas Wesleyan.......... 88 122 176 
Lawrence...... cms 100 160 225 
Mount Union............. 140 215 250 
Northwestern. ......... ‘ 219 319 401 
Nebraska Wesleyan........ 125 150 75 
Ohio Wesleyan............ 146 246 326 
BN 5 6600 cc cenei's 84 106 254 
PNUD io ncitnsces ocewss ex 150 200 250 
ES ee 230 350 435 
eee cane Guida 108 146 204 
University of Denver. 125 17 230 
Wesleyan......... : 200 300 500 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


ee — 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


An observant periodical is of opinion that “the process of re- 
ligious decay, when it exists, is partly due to the increasingly 
commercial character of the Church organization.” It is possible 
that Protestants as well as papists may profitably ponder the 
words of Cardinal Gibbons : “ The Church is a bureau of admin- 
istration; it ought to become a group of apostles again.” 


In these days of excessive optionalism and education in the 
line of least resistance, there is something tonic and sagacious 
in such a prescription for self-discipline as this: “ Be systemat- 
ically ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary points; do every 
day or two something for no other reason than that you would 
rather not do it; so that, when the hour of dire need draws 
nigh, it may find you nerved, and trained, and hardened to 
stand the test. Then you will stand like a tower when every- 
thing rocks around you and when your softer fellow-mortals are 
scattered like chaff.” 


An experienced and wise professor of systematic theology, 
who holds that nobody ought to attempt to dislodge, repel, or 
discredit one view without at the same time putting a better in 
its place, writes: “In these nervous days, no theologian should 
say one word merely to criticise a thing. I used to do that. 
He must make sure that he is helping men. I often let a half- 
truth go its way, simply because, in a given situation, it may be 
better for men, certain men, than nothing at all, or even than a 
full truth for which they are not ready.” 


THE meeting of the General Conference of the United 
Brethren in Christ at Frederick, Md., last May, celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the denomination, 
the choosing of its first bishops, Otterbein and Boehm, and the 
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unfortunate adoption of its official title, by the conference 
which met at the home of Peter Kemp, at Rocky Springs, 
Md., in September, 1800. That a body so worthy, respected, 
and beloved should be burdened with such an awkward and 
unmanageable name can scarcely be regarded as anything less 
than a misfortune. This was illustrated not long ago by a 
minister of that body who wrote a magazine article in which 
he felt obliged to set grammar and sense at defiance by enti- 
tling it “ Why I am a United Brethren.” When a woman of 
that Church announces her denominational attachment by say- 
ing, “I ama United Brethren,” the confusion becomes so sin- 
gularly and plurally and exquisitely involved as to border on 
the convulsively ludicrous. The best wish we can make for 
this honored communion, next to a progressive continuance of 
its historic spirituality and goodly usefulness, is an early relief 
from its embarrassing title. We say this, fully understanding 
how difficult it often is to get rid of an unsuitable and uncom- 
fortable name. 


Mr. J. D. LoGcan, in the May number of Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly, closes an article on “ American Prose Style,” with a 
reference to the prose of Lincoln: 


The American mood or temper was wholly different from the English mood in 
the eighteenth century, on the one hand, and from the English and the French 
mood in the nineteenth century, on the other hand. The difference in spirit 
showed itself everywhere, but conspicuously in literature. The age of Addison and 
Swift, as Miss Scudder has so excellently brought out in her Social Ideals in 
English Letters, was an age of respectability, of conventionality, of finality; it 
iimed primarily at sanity, and repressed all idealism and enthusiasm, And 
further, as Miss Scudder again has pointed out, we may only understand Swift’s 
social satire if we realize that his bitterness and sarcasm spring out of a con- 
sciousness that he writes in an age of acquiescence and self-satisfied optimism on 
the part of the English people in general, but for himself, as it appears, an age 
of despair. Social and political criticism, therefore, appeared abundantly in the 
England of the eighteenth century; but it was criticism either acquiescent, self- 
complacent, or cynical, despairing, inhuman. Social and political criticism appeared 
also in the America of the eighteenth century; but, based as it was on sane, self 
reliant, and responsible idealism, it was always practical, courageous, cheerful 
though serious, and thoroughly kindly and human. The England and France of 
the nineteenth century, on the other hand, were, to be sure, idealistic in the 
extreme; in England idealism appeared as but poetic frenzy, while in France it 
passed into a real madness in life. But American idealism remained as it was 
born, “clear-headed and well-ordered aspiration.” The passion in American life 


was a passion for deeds; the thought and aspiration of the American people 
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centered in realizing concrete possibilities of being and opportunity. This passion 
for deeds on the part of the intelligent, self-reliant, and cheerful commonalty in 
America, expressing itself in literature, turned to prose primarily as an instru- 
ment for promoting high and noble deeds. For prose, indeed, rather than poe- 
try, is the most available and powerful literary instrument in furthering sane, 
responsible social democracy 

It is, then, first of all, because this ideal of human equality of being and oppor- 
tunity was in some form or other always controlling and assisting American life 
and thought that prose itself—the pedestrian, but free, flexible, and ready instru- 
ment of the common man in expressing effectively his ideas on matters of com- 
mon welfare—was adopted by the American citizen as his characteristic mode of 
utterance. It is, too, in the second place, because this same idea] expressed itself 
in literature sanely, responsibly, effectively, that the distinctly American prose 
style is clear, sane, vigorous, but temperate; that its mood is always strenuous 
that its temper is always manly. The ideal of political, social, and spiritual! 
citizenship, vividly realized, and in splendid cheer sought after, inevitably created 
in America a prose literature somewhat unesthetic in charm, but still, by way of 
its real substance and generous spirit, powerful over the heart and imagination of 
“the plain people.” And if I were asked, In the style of which of the distinctly 
American prose writers does the quality of “ manliness in art” most appear? | 
should answer, In the prose of the one American who is most typical of clear 
headed, sane, and effective aspiration—in the prose of Lincoln. As was the men 
himself, plain, responsible, human, so he spoke and wrote. His Gettysburg 
Address, for example, to my mind, must remain the American ideal of prose 
style—simple thought thoroughly socialized by decent plainness and manly 


freedom 





IMPORTANT TO FRIENDS OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS. 

Tue problem of caring for worn-out preachers and their 
dependents has been in all Protestant Churches shamefully 
neglected, utterly unsolved, or at least inadequately met. Our 
own communion, though not so negligent and heedless as some, 
has felt increasingly the painful necessity for some better 
provision. Various plans have been suggested, but nothing 
sufficient has been done. The proposition to organize a special 
Board with a secretary or agent to raise and manage a denomi- 
national fund has been disapproved because of difficulties, and 
particularly because of the undesirability of creating additional 
boards or societies unless absolutely necessary. 

An important contribution toward the bettering of conditions 
for Conference claimants is now made by the Trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who are to be commended for 
seriously considering this urgent subject and moving in the 
matter. They are a cautiously constituted, responsible, and 


capable body, whose duties are not so onerous as to preclude 
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careful attention to the new business which they propose, within 
the limits of their authority, to assume. The need for some 
advanced action for the relief of our suffering veterans has long 
been desperate. We gladly help to spread and emphasize the 
announcement made by the Trustees, which ought to be at once 
explained from every pulpit and made known throughout every 
pastoral charge in our Church, 

At a meeting held in their office in the Western Book Con- 
cern, July 16, 1901, the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church took the following action, hoping to contribute to the 
success of the movement to provide “a comfortable support ” 
for the superannuated preachers and other Conference claimants 
of the Church. The subject having been brought repeatedly 
to the attention of the Trustees, was finally referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of James N. Gamble, Robert T. Miller, and 
William F. Boyd, who at a subsequent meeting presented a 
report, which, after careful consideration, was unanimously 
adopted as follows: 

Whereas, Frequent inquiries have been made, seeking to ascertain whether, 
under the provisions of the charter of this corporation and the regulations of the 
Discipline, the “ Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church” are authorized to 
accept in trust gifts of money, or other property, and administer the same accord- 
ing to the direction of persons making them, for the benefit of Conference claim- 
ants, with the condition that the donor may be the beneficiary thereof during 
life; with the further condition and provision that on the death of the donor 
“Conference claimants” of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as defined in its 
Discipline, shall thereafter become the beneficiary of said gifts; and, whereas, 
after diligent examination of the provisions of the charter of said Trustees and of 
the Discipline of said Church, we find no reason why gifts or trusts, tendered for 
the purposes and on the basis above named, or tendered for these purposes on 
other acceptable conditions, should be declined by this corporation ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church will hereafter 
accept, in trust, and administer (subject to the provisions of the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the regulations of this corporation) gifts of 
money, or other property, for the benefit of the Conference claimants of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with the condition that the donor thereof shall be 
entitled to receive, during life, the net income annually derived from his gift by the 
trustees ; with the further condition that, after the death of said donor, the net 
income derived therefrom shall be annually paid to the Annual Conference or 
Conferences named by the donor, or, in the absence of such direction, to all the 
Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for distribution to the 
Conference claimants according to the Discipline of said Church 

2. That the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church will hereafter accept, 
in trust, and administer (subject to the provisions of the Discipline and the regula 


tions of this corporation) gifts of money, or other property, with the condition that 
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the net income derived therefrom shall be annually paid to the Annual Conferenc: 
or Conferences named by the donor, or, in the absence of such direction, to all the 
Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for distribution to the 
Conference claimants according to the Discipline of said Church. 

Correspondence relating to this matter should be addressed 
to George b. Johnson, Treasurer of Trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 220 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 

The full list of Trustees is as follows: Bishop John M. 
Walden, President; James N. Gamble, Vice President; John 
Pearson, Secretary; George B. Johnson, Treasurer; W. F. 
Boyd, Counsel; Lewis Curts, Robert T, Miller, Jesse R. Clark, 
Frank G. Mitchell, Edward B. Rawls, Norman W. Harris, 
Stanley O. Royal. 

In very many of our congregations there must be persons, 
women or elderly or feeble persons, who are kindly disposed to- 
ward superannuate ministers, and who for one reason or another 
would gladly be relieved of the burden of caring for their pos- 
sessions if they could just as well receive regularly from the 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church the income there- 
from without any care or exertion on their own part, and also 
escape the payment of taxes which in some instances nearly con- 
sume the earnings of their money: the condition being that 
after the decease of the donor the income from the property 
shall be paid annually to such Annual Conference or Conferences 
as said donor may designate for the benefit of the Conference 
claimants in those Conferences. 

This announcement made bythe Trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church furnishes a good text for the pastor’s talk 
from the pulpit when he urges the needs of Conference claim- 
ants at the time of taking the annual collection, and a good 
topic for instructive conversation in his round of pastoral calls. 

THE VALUE OF THE HUMAN, 

As to human nature, there are two extremes of view, one 
taken by positivism, which invites us to worship the great be- 
ing, “ Humanity,” even offering us a formulated ritual for such 
adorations. This absurd proposition we may safely leave to 
the tender mercies of Mr. Spencer’s article on ‘ Retrogressive 
Piety.” The other extreme is that of sour and cynical misan- 
thropy which speaks contemptuously of mankind, disbelieving 


in human virtue and nobleness, The true point of view lics 
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midway ; we are neither to worship nor despise, adore nor hate 
humanity, but enjoy, profit by, love, cherish, and assist it. We 
are to reverence human nature, whether in ourselves or others ; 
not to crucify, but to purify, educate, and glorify it. 

Victims enough there have been to the notion that to fit him- 
self for God a man must put his own nature on the rack ; that 
for example, he must crucify his natural craving for relation- 
ship with his fellow-men. This spirit was not confined to 
monkish days. Here and there in later times has been seen a 
mistaken saintliness which seems to esteem it a duty to de- 
humanize one self out of all natural feeling into a sublime in- 
sensateness. We are told how a man once got up in a love feast 
and told how he had lost his wife and all his children and had 
felt as calm and serene through it asif nothing had happened, not 
feeling a pang, shielded as he believed by divine grace. When 
he ended the sensible preacher said: “ Brother ! go right home, 
and down on your knees and never get up till you are a differ- 
ent man. You have the stoniest heart lever saw. Instead of 
being a saint you are hardly good enough to be a decent sinner. 
If you had a human heart such trouble ought to melt it asin the 
fire. Don’t ever tell such a story again.” God is not dis- 
pleased with us for loving those whom he gives us. He com- 


mands us to love them. It is false that he is so jealous as to 
take them away if we love them much. Religion makes a 
loving heart toward men as well as toward God. Human affec- 


tion is a necessity to us. We cannot do without men. They 
are worth loving against every discouragement. God thinks 
so and we must, too. Their love is worth having. God seeks 
it, so should we. Once, when Julia Ward Howe invited 
Charles Sumner to meet a distinguished guest at her house, he 
replied: “I do not know that I wish to meet your friend. I 
have outlived the interest in individuals.” Recording in her 
diary that night the senator’s surly remark, Mrs. Howe wrote 
after it, “God Almighty, by latest accounts, has not got so far 
as this.” Nobler and wiser was Emerson when he wrote: “I 
tind myself, mauger all my philosophy, a devout student and 
admirer of persons. I cannot get used to them ; they daunt 
and dazzle me still. Blessed be the eternal Power for those 
whom fancy even cannot strip of beauty, and who never for a 
moment seem to me profane.” <A minister, sitting in a full 


street car, scanned his fellow-passengers and said, “I am sorry 
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I see so little to attract or interest me in the face of the aver- 
age human being.” He might well be sorry, and ought to 
practice some self-examination to find the cause of his indiffer- 
ence; for nothing below the Beatific Vision is better worth look- 
ing at than what one has dared to call “ the human face divine.” 
We make journeys to see great works of art, monuments, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, paintings; we go to pains and expense to 
reach some wonder of nature; we call on each other to admire 
some landscape or some splendor of cloud and light and color 
in sunset skies; but a human countenance is far more wonder- 
ful than any of these. It is not in them, but in the face, that 
the supreme powers of the world and the superlative meanings 
of life are beheld. There is more of marvel, of mystery, and 
of God, in the face of the meanest beggar’s child than in all 
the stars that sprinkle the midnight. When Kant was at the 
age of eighty he said, “I have not yet lost my feeling for hu- 
manity.” The rough Admiral Nelson, dying, said to his friend, 
“Kiss me, Hardy.” When Father Taylor, of the Sailors’ 
Bethel, was tossing in pain, somebody tried to comfort him by 
saying, “ You'll soon be with the angels.” He answered petu- 
lantly, “I don’t want angels, I want folks.” The same crav- 
ing asserts itself when we look across the mysterious boundary 
line into the hereafter. So Whittier, moving into the deepen- 
ing shadows beyond life’s sundown, Says: 
As from the lighted hearths behind me 
I pass with slow relnctant feet, 
What waits me in that land of strangeness ? 
What face shall smile, what voice shall greet ? 
What space shall awe, what splendor blind me? 
What thunder-roll of music stun ? 
W hat vast processions sweep before me 
Of shapes unknown beneath the sun ? 
I shrink from unaccustomed glory, 
I dread the myriad-voiced strain ; 
frive me the unfe rgotten faces, 


ost ones speak again. 


If we are to be drawn to God it must be by the cords of man; 
we are accessible in no other way. Human knowledge begins 
with man; God is an afterthought, a later discovery. We are 


not to blame for finding humanity first, it finds us first. The babe 
finds its mother’s bosom before it finds God. The human has 
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us in its arms at the beginning, and we should never find God 
except by getting out through the human up to the Divine. 
It is not strange that we cling to the human till forced from it, 
or led by it, or drawn by omnipotent power beyond it, to find 
and touch God. We would be inhuman if we ceased to delight 
in the human; it must ever be dear with its fellowships, friend- 
ships, sympathies. In health its companionship girds our loins 
for work; in sickness its soft ministry steals away our pain; 
living, we find in it our cheer; dying, it will be the one earthly 
thing we will be loath to leave and lose. Because we are human 
we will always find light in the eyes and comfort in the voices 
of the children of men. Never so long as we can remember a 
mother’s, a sister’s, a brother’s caress, will a gentle touch fail 
to seem a blessing. All this is no disloyalty to God. Hearts 
that loved and trusted him have yet cried, “ O for the touch of 
a vanquished hand and the sound of a voice that is still.” As 
for me the first I knew of God was by knowing men who men- 
tioned his name. They put into my hands a Book that told me 
of him. A woman in whose arms and on whose knees I found 
myself, read to me out of God’s book and told me who he is. 
Then later on men made me think of him by living and being 
and acting so that their goodness suggested and implied God. 
When I wondered what made them live as they did, I was told 
they were serving God. 


It is not too much to say that the prime interest, practically 
the only interest of the world, is human. It was made for human- 
ity. The final cause and purpose of its creation was in man- 
kind. The drama for whose enacting the globe was framed, 
began when man arrived; all before was but preparatory. The 
Creator swung this planet out in space as the cradle in which he 
meant to rock His coming man-child. 


In His image God shaped man, 

And breathed into his nostrils breath of life; 
Wherein, as nowhere else, shone God: 

The godlike cased in flesh, the man-soul breathing soft 
And strong, not merely thro’ the lips and eyes 

But in each flawless limb and graceful curve, 

Each muscle molded on the moving form. 

Until man came the world and all it held 

Was dumb as Memnon ere he felt the sun: 

When man stepped forth, mind, spirit sprang to light, 
Earth found her voice, and Heaven with music thrilled 
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The beauty and chief ornaments of the world are human: no 
flower is as lovely as a sweet child; no sunrise as splendid as 
the golden morning of a young manhood or womanhood; no 
crystal as beautiful as the firm purity of a clarified character; no 
mountain so imposing and sublime as a lofty life; no harvest 
or fields or fruitage on branches so fair as the goodly products 
of a useful and noble career. 

The music of the world is human. No birdsong so wonder- 
ful as the human voice; no babble of a brook so musical as the 
ripple of innocent laughter in a happy home; no solemn chant 
of winds so grand as the psalm rolled into the sky by worshiping 
assemblies. ‘To stand by the ocean and hear the beat of its 
stupendous pulse, is to take the sound of a shallower deep anda 
narrower sea than when you lay your ear against the throbbing 
of a human heart. 

The joy of life and wealth of the world are in humanity. He 
was a wise man who said, “ A man’s wealth is measured by the 
number he loves andis loved by.” This is not exactly what the 
books on Political Economy say, but it isas true as anything in 
them. Get the millionaires together, estimate their riches by this 
true measure, and for some of them you will need te build a 
new kind of almshouse. The value of this world to God is not in 
silver and gold and real estate. Its preciousness is human, and 
a nameless foundling child, rolled in a shawl by hasty hands of 
shame and abandoned at midnight in an open lot by one who 
fled away into the dark, is to the Eye that watches from 
above a jewel richer than Brazilian or African diamond field ever 
bore. Humboldt traveled the globe over, saw everything and 
wrote, “The finest fruit earth holds up to its Maker is @ man.” 
In Mrs. Browning’s “ Drama of Exile,” Christ speaking of the 
superiority of humanity over the world bids the earth behold in 
Man its master: 

This regent and sublime Humanity, 

Tho’ fallen, exceeds you! This shall film your sun, 
Shall hunt your lightning to its lair of cloud, 

Turn back your rivers, footpath all your seas, 

Lay flat your forests, master with a look 

Your lion at his fasting, and fetch down 

Your eagle flying. 

Yes, the vivid interests of this world are human. The fasci- 
nation of history, the spell of romance, the charm of poetry— 


what are they made of ? Made mostly of human passions, human 
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actions, and the human lot—these are the stuff of which the 
story must be woven that can gain and hold an audience. The 
thought and study of the world chiefly labor upon and regard 
humanity. “The proper study of mankind is man.” By that 
maxim the curricula of schools are made up, including all histo- 
ries, grammars, languages, political economy, moral and other 
philosophies, physiology, psychology, literature, logic, rhetoric. 
Humanity is what interests the angels: they hover over the Vir- 
gin’s newborn boy; they come and minister to the soul in the 
wilderness, hungry and tempted of the devil forty days; they 
drop down into Gethsemane where souls are begging “ Let this 
cup pass,” with cups of cordial in their hands to take the bitter 
taste out of the mouth which has said submissively, “Thy will 
be done;” they sit at the doors of sepulchers to say to mourners 
who come seeking the departed, “ He is not here, he is risen.” 
They watch for feet that are in dangerof dashing against the 
stones; they make jubilee over sinners that repent. 

When the Almighty set out to recapture a truant race 
He did it by incarnating himself. God himself couldn’t 
reach us except through the feelings and tissues of the human. 
He must put on a soul and a body before He could come 
to us. The Son of God enters into the race and becomes 
a second Adam. Yes, on feet like ours, the Saviour had to 
come to men. Along veins like ours flowed the blood whose 


shedding made man’s peace. Out of eyes like ours, sub- 


ject to tears and dimness, looked the merciful light which was 
as the dawn of day to the earth. He who made worlds, had to 
take hands that could be spiked to the cruel wood before he 
could lay hold on us. They were arms of flesh and blood like 
ours which stretched wide upon the cross, and which when taken 
down and folded over the lifeless bosom, invisibly folded a 
saved world in their embrace. In the stately words of Macaulay, 
“It was before the Deity embodied in a human form, walking 
among men, partaking of their infirmities, leaning on their bo- 
soms, weeping over their graves, slumbering in the manger, 
bleeding on the cross, that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and 
the doubts of the Academy, and the pride of the Portico, and 
the fasces of the lictor, and the swords of thirty legions, were 
humbled in the dust.” 

The Eternal Father comes as near as possible in Christ, who 
makes a revelation of God’s love and a visible appeal for our 
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love. God does not win us by revealing his mighty name 
and nature, bursting upon us with the unbearable glory of 
His unveiled Being. Hearts unskilled in spiritual things like 
ours might hesitate in fear or dazed bewilderment. He gives 
Himself in such a form that the humanest portion of our affec- 
tions may be met, our love of friendship, our craving for lip 
speaking to lip, hand grasping hand, in such forms as make Him 
seem to crave and need our love, Men have been made to ap- 
preciate with their bodily senses the sweetness, lovableness, and 
perfection of Him whom we are invited to love. It is in Christ 
that God shows Himself as altogether lovely, as entreating, 
craving, yearning for the love of us poor, simple creatures of 
the earth. 

It may be that sermons have failed to represent Christ 
enough on his human side. We need to present Him in near- 
ness, not as the Unitarians do, but as the Gospels do. Mankind 
crossing the rough isthmus of time from one mysterious sea to 
another, and groping for the path, want not theory, but a hand 
to hold, not a map of the way, but a guide who himself has 
trodden it. Culture and education do us poor service if they 
incline us to substitute philosophy, logic, and scientific discus- 
sion in place of the simple pointing of men to Him who was 
born in a stable and died on a cross. Church history, roots of 
Hebrew verbs, and doctrines have their necessary place, but 
they are not what the mass of men hunger for, and need to 
have laid upon their souls. It gives them more comfort to 
reach out the hand of faith across eighteen centuries to the 
actual divine Man who walked by the Sea of Galilee, who 
healed the sick and raised the dead. They want to know if he 
still lives for the help of poor souls and bodies that are toiling 
and struggling on this troubled earth. Apostolic succession, 
papal dogmas, councils of Nice, mysteries of the Trinity, evo- 
lution, higher criticism, the human multitude care little about 
such things. They are pressed by questions more urgent. 
They are driven by life’s toil and care. They are weary with 
yesterday’s toil, bowed down with to-day’s sorrow, troubled 
with to-morrow’s problems, They will all be dead before we 
can get all those lofty, high flown questions explained, argued, 
and settled. But that there was once on earth a wondrous 


man, Jesus, who died for them and holds still his love toward 


them, to whom a man can call as to an elder brother when his 
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little child is ill or his wife laid out of sight forever, or when he 
feels his own body failing, and who can comfort him with sym- 
pathy and the assured hope of a better life for his dear ones 
and himself—Ah! this is what he wants the preacher to tell 
him about and make real to him. O! let us think of the Man 
who was familiar with the carpenter’s shop; who, when he was 
tired and thirsty, sat down by the well and asked a woman for 
a drink, while he wiped away the dust and sweat of his jour- 
ney; and who bore the brunt of this mortal life, rabbed along 
with its hardships, and put up with the differences and jealous- 
ies and petty meannesses and irritabilities and obstinacies and 
hot-tempered hatefulness of human nature, and took the bitter 
with the sweet, mostly bitter; who lived just our life, and 
drank our cup, and found a way to overcome and to bear up 
and be victorious in it all; and who lets us see how he did it, 
making us his comrades; takes us along with him into his 
great temptation, that we may see how he deals with the temp- 
ter, how he answers and defeats him; takes us along into Geth- 
semane to let us see how he gets through that struggle ; takes 
us with him into Pilate’s court, that we may see how he bears 
false accusings, rage, and mockings ; and at last takes us by 
the hand as he walks along by Simon the Cyrenian, who is car- 
rying the cross for him, and says faintly, Come up on the hill 
yonder and see me die. He dies forgiving his enemies, and 
remembering his mother. So he shows us how to live and how 
to die. That is the kind of Saviour we have, and the Bible is 
of little use to us unless we find this out. Before he went 
away he taught us how to pray, made it glad and easy work 
for us to pray. Indeed, the only real praying on earth is by 
those that have the Gospel in their hearts and look up to heaven, 
where Christ has gone to plead for all his saints ; and we are 
commanded to believe that it is none other than the King, eter- 
nal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, our Saviour, who 
waits to receive into everlasting habitations those who accept 
his salvation and go forward on His path. William Blake truly 
says that men pray to Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love because 
now, in Christ, 
Mercy has a human heart ; 


Pity, a human face ; 
And Love, the human form divine; 


And Peace, the human dress 
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The instinct is not wrong which leads us in trouble to reach 
out for our kind and makes us value those who come to us in out 
distress. Thomas 4 Kempis said, “Our dependence on God 
ought to be so entire and absolute that we should never think 
it necessary in any kind of sorrow to have recourse to human 
consolation.” But who was 4 Kempis, and how has his system 
of living worked? If it be not right to seek sympathy, can it 
be right to give it and so lead men to look for it and lean on it ? 
Would it not be fair to them, perhaps duty to them, to say, 
‘No, you must look to God alone”? What an Arctic hell that 
plan of living would make of this world ! 

The great opportunities of life will come to us by, and in con- 
nection with, man. The only way to serve God is by blessing 
and helping men, Say you, “ O, yes, one can glorify God by self- 
cultivation, by trying to perfect the nature he has given.” No! 
A man cannot develop himself in any noble and God glorifying 
way, except by developing outwardly upon his fellows, by play- 
ing off his faculties in sympathy and association with them. 
There is no way to be a follower of Jesus except by doing 
good, no way of serving Christ but by blessing men. “ Doing 
good to the little and weak and needy is doing it to me,” he 
says. But how can one do men good without love? He will 
not desire to bless them unless he loves them. He cannot 
bless them in the highest way except by gaining their hearts. 
Those who have toiled hardest for this world have been 
great man lovers, and most of them greatly beloved. It is 
useless for a man to pretend to love God if he is hateful 
and hard, or indifferent to his fellows. A cross and surly 
saint is a contradiction. The only way for us to show our 
love for God is by being good to his other children. We may 
pray, read our Bibles, profess and count beads, and do penance 
without end, and it will go for nothing if we care nothing for our 
fellow-mortals, their needs and miseries; our fellow-immortals, 
their state and prospects, fears and hopes. Glorifying God by 
living to bless men, we may find the highest satisfaction possi- 
ble to us on earth or in heaven. Sweeter than all other success 
and richer than a crown, will it be to hear from some human 
being’s lips, “I am a better man, a better woman by knowing 
you,” and if we are capable of extorting such words we will not 
be puffed up by them, but humbled at the very feet of God. 
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THE ARENA. 


RECENT ARCH.ZOLOGY. 


Four years since our Western Book Concern published a large vol- 
ume on practically the same region as that which is covered by Profes 
sor Rogers’s work recently issued by the Eastern house. Asshur and the 
Land of Nimrod, by Rassam (Hormuzd), and Professor Rogers’s work 
are good companion volumes though they are altogether unlike. Pro- 
fessor Rogers is an eminent scholar and a specialist in matters concern- 
ing the ancient peoples of the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
He is an American and has the natural enthusiasm of a comparatively 
young American scholar. Rassam is a native of the East and his book 
reads like a compilation of narratives that might be rehearsed by 
an intelligent traveler and a keen observer of men and things. He 
makes no pretense of scholarship but simply tells what he has seen and 
heard and done. He is perfectly at home among Arabs and Kurds, 
Christians and Mohammedans. One would like to sit down with him 
on long winter nights in a cozy study and listen to his interesting and 
practical conversation. Our Book Concern deserves great credit for 
bringing out these three exceedingly valuable volumes. The head 
waters of the Euphrates and Tigris are interlaced amid the hills and 
mountains of Kurdistan and Armenia, whence they follow a south- 
easterly direction almost uniting in the vicinity of Bagdad, then slightly 
diverging they finally unite about one hundred miles above the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Babylonia and Assyria are both in the valley formed 
by these two rivers. The two countries, though somewhat different, 
have many points of resemblance, being contiguous, and their bounda 
ries not being very clearly defined; hence it is somewhat difficult to sep- 
arate in thought or historical description the two countries and their 
people. It isa very remarkable fact that, so far as human history is 
able to give us definite information, there have been but very few domi- 
nant races and metropolitan cities. Egypt is probably the earliest illus- 
tration of the development of a dominant race and a metropolis. The 
environment—the climate, soil, and productions, as well as the relative 
situation of the country—will sufficiently account for this. From the 
very first a comparatively large and dense population could be sup- 
ported in Egypt with less labor and less risk of famine, war, or pesti- 
lence than in almost any other equal portion of the globe. Not far to the 
east across the barren wastes of Arabia was another valley, that of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which furnished the habitat of another dominant 
race and the site of another metropolis. However we may distinguish 
Babylonia from Assyria yet the fact remains that with one or the other 


of them was centered from time to time the controlling force of the 
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valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. The dominant race at the opening 
of the twentieth century is the Anglo-Saxon, and the metropolitan city 
is London. Egypt has never been hidden from human view, but Baby- 
Jon and Nineveh for many centuries were as completely lost as the 
doomed cities of Italy buried beneath the ashes of Vesuvius. It is 
within a comparatively brief period that explorations and excavations 
have restored to the civilized nations a knowledge of these long-lost 
cities, cities famous in the secular annals of Greece and Rome and the 
sacred annals of the Jewish Scriptures. Many nationalities of Christen- 
dom have taken an interest in these explorations; among them the 
English, German, and French have been the most prominent. Lately, 
however, our own country has joined with these just named in this 
most important and interesting work. 

While many distinguished men have written more or less extensively 
upon the methods and results of the exhumation of these ancient cities, 
no history of Babylonia and Assyria has been written in the English 
language since the greatest and most recent discoveries, and based upon 
original sources except this work of Professor Rogers. Really his work 
rests exclusively on the original Babylonian and Assyrian documents, 
and is not made up from secondary sources. Scores of thousands of 
tablets, cylinders, and monumental inscriptions have been exhumed, 
and many of them deciphered, furnishing a wealth of information on an 
almost endless variety of subjects. Professor Rogers has availed him- 
self of this wealth of information in the preparation of his work. 

Then it should be noticed that there is no other author who gives us 
in the English language so full and intelligible an account of the suc- 
cessive steps which have been taken in the process of the decipherment 
of the vast collection of cuneiform inscriptions. It seems almost miracu- 
lous that after the lapse of so many centuries these treasures of ancient 
literature should be discovered, and quite as miraculous that human 
ingenuity could find a way to restore in a good degree a language thrice 
dead and utterly forgotten for centuries. It was a most remarkable 
achievement to solve the riddle of the Egyptian hieroglyphics by the 
aid of the famous Rosetta stone, but it required vastly more skill, 
patience, and ingenuity to recover the languages of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Hommel, Kanlen, and others have told us something about 
these interesting matters, but our own Professor Rogers has far surpassed 
them both in extent and thoroughness of investigation and description. 

It is of vital importance, and of the greatest interest to Bible students 
to know that Professor Rogers has treated exhaustively, nearly if not all 
the ascertained points of contact between Israel, and Babylonia, and As- 
syria, so that it is possible to gain a very fair estimate of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian view of these episodes, which to candid minds show the hand 
of God. The careful reader will notice in the foot notes abundant refer- 
ences to the passages in the prophets, especially in Isaiah and Jeremiah- 
in which these events are discussed. Thus can be studied the contem, 
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porary history of the Old Testament, in so far as it relates to Babylonia 
ind Assyria. 

The opening chapters of these volumes command the attention as 
completely as the most thrilling romance. The brilliant sketches of the 
liscoverers and the discoveries of the eighty years last past ¢ hallenges the 
admiration of the reader. Indeed, this may be said of several other 

rtions of the work, especially of the first chapter of Book II in 
Volume I. 

There are a few points that many intelligent readers will be sure to 

tice and possibly hesitate to accept. There is a tendency on the part 
f many explorers and archeologists to push back the dates of events to 
the unrecorded if not unnumbered milleniums of the past. Inasmuch 
as the best authorities among Egyptologists differ in regard to the date 
vhen Menes the first king of the first dynasty commenced his reign, it 
would seem that all who attempt to fix dates ought to do so with very 
great modesty. In this respect Professor Rogers is worthy of commen- 
dation. On this point we are told by one authority that Menes com- 
menced his reign about 5700 B. C., while another gives the date at 
about 2300 B. C. Take as another illustration the reign of Usertsen, 
who is supposed to be the king who erected the obelisk which now 
stands in svlitary grandeur, at the site of the city of On, as though it 
might be the memorial and headstone of an obliterated city and a per- 
ished people. Usertsen was one of the kings of the twelfth dynasty. 
Wilkinson, by no means an inferior authority, assigns him to 1740 B. C., 
Mariette to 3064 B. C., and Brugsch to 2433 B. C., so that in an event 
that is comparatively recent we have Mariette giving almost twice as 
many years as Wilkinson. Still another case illustrates the variation of 
dates in an event of special importance. It is generally conceded that 
the great pyramid at Gizeh, the greatest in Egypt, is the tomb of Khufu, 
a king of the fourth dynasty. Wilkinson gives the date of the acces- 
sion of this dynasty as 2123 B. C., Brugsch 3733 B. C., and Mariette 
4225 B. C., which is almost double the estimate of Wilkinson. With 
practically the same data upon which to base their estimates other men 
as eminent as these are as wide apart in their estimates as the figures 
already given would show. Thus after nearly a hundred years of inves- 
tigation, and by men of pronounced ability, we have no real knowledge 
upon which to decide as to the exact dates of events in Egypt prior to 
665 B. C. From that time down we have solid foundations; before that 
time there is a world of conjecture, wild guessing, and visionary mathe- 
matics. Coincident with Professor Hilprecht’s return home from Nippur 
the newspapers announce that he has made discoveries which carry us 
back to at least 7000 B. C. It is perfectly safe to say that Professor 
Hilprecht has made no such discoveries, and that it is utterly impossible 
to verify this assumed date. Then again there is some danger of being 
misled in regard to the extent of the territorial possessions of Babylonia 
and Assyria. Many a youth in reading the Bible accounts of all the 
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kings that Joshua found in Palestine does not reflect that Palestine was 
only the size of New Hampshire, and a dozen kings in so small a space 
would be very small kings of very small kingdoms. So the ships of the 
Sea of Galilee were small boats, while the sea was less than twenty miles 
long. So we do well to remember that the entire territory included in 
the dominions of Babylonia and Assyria, excepting temporary conquests 
in Egypt and elsewhere, did not exceed more than a space seven hundred 
miles square, while practically the real territory was not more than half 
that size, say about one third the State of Texas, or about as large as New 
York and Pennsylvania. It would scarcely be proper to call this an 
empire, or the people a world power, in the sense in which we use those 
terms in modern times. Doubtless Nineveh and Babylon were in a sense 


} 


metropolitan, and the people who dwelt in them belonged to the then 
dominant race, but the extent and sphere of their domination was ex- 
tremely limited. 

Then again archologists fall into the habit of making imaginary and 
inferential statements. It would be difficult to find one free from this 
habit. Professor Sayce is a striking example of this. A scrap of a cyl- 
inder is deciphered, a part of aclay tablet is read, a broken slab has a 
part of a very important inscription, and just where words are most im- 
portant there is a lacuna here and another there. Then comes in play 
the imagination and the inferential power of the human mind and the 
lacune are supplied. But this is guessing. It is not in any sense scien- 
tific. Nothing must be imagined, inferred, guessed. The thing to do 


} 


is to make a note of what has been deciphered, work on, search out 


more carefully, and with infinite painstaking seek to discover the lack- 
ing material. It may come in due time. After what has been achieved 
what may we not expect Already much has been brought to light that 
tends to confirm the biblical history, to illustrate many of the customs of 
the Hebrew and other peoples referred to in the Bible. Possibly some 
enthusiastic persons have overestimated the importance of archxological 
researches and discoveries in relation to the genuineness and authenticity 


of the several books of t Bible. The lovers of the Bible have, how- 
ever, nothing to fear from established and duly certified Facts, and real 


discoveries. The discoverers and archeologists must come to some defi- 
nite agreement among themselves before they can expect any sensible 
person to accept their discrepant conclusions. In thus pointing out a 
few—three only—of the characteristics which are very prominent among 
many archeologists, and explorers of buried cities, and chronologists of 
incient times, it is with the greatest satisfaction that one can honestly 
commend the work of Professor Rogers for its candor, moderation, and 
reasonableness, His thorough research, his hesitation to accept im- 
proved hypotheses, his avoidance of all professoinal and scholarly dog- 


matism, his ability to suspend judgment on any case no matter how 


important the question or how great the temptation to be the first in 


reaching a conclusion, are qualities which always distinguish broad and 
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clear-minded scholars and safe leaders in new paths of scientific dis- 
covery. 

Professor Rogers has rendered an exceedingly valuable service to the 
cause of truth, and to all intelligent people who wish to keep abreast of 
the age in which they live. He has brought back to us by a sort of 
resurrection from the dead peoples of comparatively vast power and 
influence, whose names and deeds were almost as perfectly lost as the 
cities and inhabitants of the submerged Atlantis. 

Auburndale, Mass, W. F. MAuiaiev. 


METHODISM AND CHILDHOOD. 


THE discussion that has recently sprung up in the Mernopist Review 
respecting children is every way fortunate and opportune. This is a 
subject that will not ‘‘down!” Many strong and true things have 
been said in this discussion, but nobody goes far enough and presses it 
to a logical conclusion. Let us group the teachings of the Methodist 
Church and the Bible respecting the spiritual condition of children, and 
see where we come out, what conclusions are forced upon us, and 
whether the practice of the Church comports with its precepts. 

The first statement that can be made with emphasis is that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church believes and teaches that infant children are in 
a saved state. Our fathers waged great warfare on this question, and 
stood in fierce array on the affirmative side. Our Church has taken at 
their face value the words of Christ: ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of God 
Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” ‘* Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” These words 
have brought comfort to thousands of sorrowing hearts as Methodist 
preachers have repeated them at the open graves of infant children. 

These words seem clearly to teach two things. First, that infant 
children are members of the spiritual kingdom of God, members of the 
invisible Church, Christians; in a word, that they are saved; Secondly, 
that infant children are the highest types of Christians—the ideal Chris- 
tians—that child piety is the highest form of piety, and that adults must 
conform themselves to children in order to enter the kingdom of God and 
reach the highest attainments in the Christian life. Our Church has be- 
lieved and taught this. The standards of our Church, and the writings 


of the leaders of Methodism contain these teachings. Furthermore, the 
statement can be made with equal emphasis that our Church believes in 
and practices infant baptism and thereby sets her seal upon the doc- 
trine that infant children are saved. One of our articles of religion 
reads: ‘*The baptism of your 
Church.” 


ig children is to be retained in the 
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It will be necessary to consider what interpretation the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has put upon the two doctrines—the sa/vation and the 
baptism of young children. 

One of our articles of religion reads: ‘* Baptism is not only a sign of 
profession and mark of difference whereby Christians are distinguished 
from others that are not baptized; but it is also a sign of regeneration ot 
the new birth.” We define a sacrament to be ‘‘an outward and visibl 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace.”’ Baptism, then, is a sign that 
the grace of God saves the person baptized. We baptize those only 
whom we believe to be saved. Infant children are baptized because we 
believe that they are in a saved state. Baptism distinguishes Christians 
from others, therefore we believe children to be Christians. Baptism is 
a sign of regeneration or the new birth. Children may be baptized, 
therefore we believe they have been regenerated and have experienced a 
new birth. It is asked in the catechism: ‘* What is the inward grace 
signified by baptism?’ and the answer is: ‘‘ A death unto sin, and a 
new birth unto righteousness.” It is not necessary to multiply words 
We baptize children because we believe they are saved. 

It may be well to quote a few Methodist authorities on this subject. 
In 1873, when he was at the head of the Methodist Quarterly Review, the 
great editor, Dr. Whedon, conducted a discussion on this question to 
which attention may be called. He quotes Mr. Fletcher as follows: 
‘*Those who start at every expression they are not used to will ask if 
our Church admits the justification of infants. I answer undoubtedly, 
since her clergy, by her direction, say over myriads of infants, ‘ We 
yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee 
to regenerate this infant.’’’ This last phrase is found in the ritual of 
the Established Church of England, It is not in the ritual of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church, but the same thought, as we have already 
shown, abounds in all parts of our ritual service. Dr. Whedon adds, 
** Then he | Mr. Fletcher] proceeds to prove that this regeneration is an- 


tecedent to baptism, and universal,.. . that infants are truly born of 


the Spirit as ground of their being born of water; that they are to 
receive the outward sign because they have received the inward grac« 
Dr. Whedon likewis« iotes Mr. Wesley as teaching that infants are 
literally and in their infancy members of the kingdom of God, and yet 
that none but regenerate persons can be members of that kingdom. He 
also quotes Dr. Fisk as follows 


** Although all moral depravity, derived or contracted, is damning in 


f 


its nature, still by virtue of the atonement the destructive effects of 
derived depravity are counteracted, and guilt is not imputed until by a 


voluntary rejection of the Gospel remedy man makes the depravity of 


his nature the object of his choice. Hence, although abstractedly con- 
sidered, this depravity is destructive to the possessors, yet through the 
grace of the Gospel all ave bh rn free fro n condemnation.” 


These authorities clearly teach, in harmony with Christ's words, that 
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infant children are saved, and if they became anything else they must, 
as Mr. Fletcher expresses it, “sin away the justification of infants.” 
The argument is this: Baptism is a sign that the person baptized 
is saved; infants are saved, therefore infants are proper subjects of 
baptism. 

There has been much confusion and contradiction among Meth- 
odist writers respecting the spiritual condition of infant children, but 
this has largely grown out of the effort to apply to children theological 
terms which are intended for adults. However much disagreement 
there may be respecting the meaning of ‘‘ regeneration” and “ justifica- 
tion” when applied to infants, there has been almost entire agreement 
in our Church that the good old Bible word “salvation ” applies to 
infants without modification. In general terms, the child is ‘‘ saved,” 
and that is sufficient. The Methodist Episcopal Church has believed 
this and fought for this. It has looked with abhorrence on the doctrin« 
of ‘infant damnation.” 

But there is another question of great importance involved in all this 
which is almost entirely lost sight of. Our Church has held that infant 
children are in a saved state, and may be baptized asa sign of this salva- 
tion, that they are members of the kingdom of God, members of the invisi 
ble Church, and as such their names are entered on the records of heaven 
But the fact seems to have been lost sight of that Methodism has taught al! 
these years, and logically too, that baptized children are members of th 
visible Church, members of the Church on earth, which keeps records of the 
names of its members. Richard Watson considers baptism, as an initia- 
tory rite into the Christian Church. Hesays, ‘‘To the infant child it is a 
visible reception into the same covenant and Church, a pledge of ac- 
ceptance through Christ, the bestowment of a title to all the grace of 
the covenant as circumstances may require, and as the mind of the 
child may be capable, or made capable of receiving it.” 

And Pope in his Christian Theology says: 

‘**It [baptism] is the sacrament of union with Christ, of pardon and 
renewal through his Gospel, and of membership in his Church. 
Children have their privileges in the Christian covenant sealed to them 
in their baptism. Accordingly they are addressed as members of the 


Church in every epistle. These are our theological teachers, but we do 
not depend on them entirely. In our Catechism the question is asked, 
‘* What advantages are secured to baptized persons?” The answer is 
‘* They are admitted to the visible Church of Christ, their relation to 
him as the Mediator of the new covenant, and their title to the spiritual 
blessings thereto belonging, are solemnly confirmed.” 

In order to prove that they are actually taken into the Church at 
their baptism it is only necessary to cite the ritual service used for that 
purpose. In the opening of the service for infant baptism the minister 


says to the congregation, ‘‘I beseech you to call upon God the Father, 


through our Lord Jesus Christ, that having, of his bounteous mercy, 
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redeemed this child by the blood of his Son, he will grant that he, being 
baptized with water, may also be baptized with the Holy Ghost, be 
received into Christ’s holy Church, and become a lively member of the 


same.” 


In the first prayer are the words, ‘‘ We beseech thee, that of thine 
infinite mercy thou wilt look upon this child: wash him and sanctify 
him; that he, being saved by thy grace, may be received into Christ’s 
holy Church.” And in another prayer are the following words, ‘‘ So that, 
when he has glorified thee in his generation, and has served the Church 
on earth, he may be received into thine eternal kingdom, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” This whole service clearly indicates that the child, 
who is already a member of the kingdom of God, is being baptized and 
received into the visible Church, as a recognition of the salvation which 
has been unconditionally granted under the atonement of Christ. 

Such are the teachings of our Church, and yet we never enter the 
names of baptized children as members of the Church. Our highest aim 
in adjusting the affairs of the earthly Church is to make its roll of mem- 
bership correspond with the roll that is kept in heaven; and yet we 
leave off our earthly roll the only names that we are absolutely sure are 
on the records of heaven. The ideal members, the highest type of mem 
bers are left off our roils, whereas we put on a great many names that 
we are not so sure about. Whenever we put the name of an adult on 
our church records we never quite know whether the name is on the 
heavenly record, but we have no such misgivings about the children. 

Our Church teaches that children are proper subjects of baptism, and 
it baptizes them, and admits them into the Church, It does not enter 
their names on the roll of membership, however, but waits several years 
till they are old enough to sin, to be converted, to serve on probation 
for six months, after which it will enter their names on the church 
records. If they are saved, why should they not be enrolled as members ? 
If they are on God’s records, why should they not be on ours? The 
common answer is a fear that they will not hold out. Our ministers 
have taken many adults into the Church when they had grave fears that 
they would not hold out. They received them and entered their names 
on the rolls because they were saved at the time they were received, only 
to find at the last that they made shipwreck of faith. Let the children 
have as fair treatment, and there are many reasons for thinking that not 
so many of them will backslide as now backslide from an equal number 
of adults who are taken into the Church. This statement cannot be 
proved, of course, for the children have never been enrolled and treated 
as members, 

This article has been written to tempt some wise man of Methodism 
to give a good and sufficient reason why the names of baptized chil- 
dren, who are recognized by the Church as saved persons, should not 
be entered on the roll of Church membership; for no such good and 


sufficient reason is on record in the literature of our Church. 
Albany, N. Y. Henry Granam 
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METHODISM IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

METHODISM must have her own schools in the Philippines. Every argu- 

ment which compels establishment and maintenance of our own institu- 

ions of learning in the United States is of equai force here. In fact, 
»wing to the inbred Romish conceptions of true piety, the argument for 
schools other than those established by public funds and carried on 
vithout religious instruction has greater weight. I see no way to wash 
these misconceptions out of the fiber of the Filipino mind except by 
rubbing them continuously on our own educational washboard. 

Government has projected and is carrying out here a most commend- 
ible scheme for the free education of the masses. It stands out alone in 
the history of such efforts. Money and brain and executive ability of 
the highest order is being given without stint to the establishment of 
schools for the poorest in the islands, The Government scheme includes 
college and university all in good time. But just as all similar provi 
sions in America do not satisfy Christian parents and Christian leaders 
of the various Churches, so here the system of the Government, be it ever 
so good, will never give us the women and the men who will lead ow 
forces to victory. 

We should have in Manila, and at one or two other central cities in 
this island of Luzon, good schools, where correct views of Scripture will 
be taught, and where it will be practically impossible for young people 
to get an education without finding Christ as a personal Saviour. Some 
steward of the Lord, who wants to do for the Philippines what Mr. 
Roberts did for regions tributary to Constantinople, can find an opening 
by writing to the presiding elder of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
Manila. 

Until recently the great ingathering of souls in the Philippines was 
confined to Manila. Now the work is spreading in many parts of the 
provinces. Four weeks ago I made my first visit to Dagupan, at the 
northern terminus of our one and only railway in these islands. Our Mr. 
Martin there had been pounding away more than a year getting Spanish, 
and making a beginning at Pangasinan, and had just begun to feel at home 
inspeaking. I took upacouple of men who can talk the vernacular. One 


of them had been awakened and led to accept Christ in the Presbyterian 


services here in Manila. These men told us of an opening at a city 
called Camiling, in the province of Tarlac. Brother Martin went with 
him to look the city over, and so well was he received that he has 
already organized a circuit with three appointments, of which Camiling 
is one, and Moncada and Gerona the other two points. At the two latter 
places he is most enthusiastically received. More than a dozen heads 
of families have given him their names, at each of the last named places, 
as candidates for membership in our church, and he confidently expects 
a truly great work at Camiling. It is all new ground. Protestantism 
never lifted up its voice on that soil until within the past four weeks, 
and already many have believed unto the saving of their souls. I shall 
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revisit the work there soon, and hope to see a great work begin I am 
told on good authority that there are fifty thousand men in that prov- 
ince who are accessible to Protestant influences now ! Certain it is that 
no building will contain all who crowd upon our men to hear the strange 
new doctrine that Christ saves sinners without the intervention of priest, 
r sacraments, or penance 
In the province of Bulacan, immediately north of Manila, the Presby 

terians had made a beginning; but when the Evangelical Union was 
formed in May, and Methodism accepted responsibility for the evangel- 
zation of that portion of the island of Luzon north of Manila as far as 
Dagupan, and from sea to sea, it fell to us to take up and carry forward 
their work. They had a little band of thirty believers in church fellow 


ship with them at a place called Hagonoy, in Bulacan Province. Since 
then the work there has gone forward rapidly and hopefully The 


members raised all the money needed, and purchased a house for a place 
of worship. They now have a pastor, and our Brother Goodell and 
Brother Nicholas Zamora visit them at least once a month. The work 
is spreading into all the regions about Hagonoy in a most natural, 
healthful, and hopeful way 

Last week I was visited by a delegation from the populous province of 
Bataan, across the Bay, and urged to send preachers to four cities lying 
near together. They promise entertainment, free carriages, and crowds 
to hear the Word We shall send a couple of our best volunteer preach- 
ers over there, in a week or two, and soon we hope to see that province 
turning to Ged. 

The crying need is literature’ The people have alsolutely nothing to 


read, We are putting a number of good tracts through the press, but 
we must have periodical literature. Help at this point will be far reach- 
ing in its effect upon the work. We trust that the Church at home wil 
not cease to pray for her workers at this distant outpost of the Church 


Manila, Philippine Islands, July 2, 1901. Homer C, Stuntz 


THE TRINITY 


Tue Trinity has been a perplexity to many persons because they could 
not see how three separate persons could combine into one Being, I do 
not recall an effort where an illustration was used to show the possibility 
of such a Trinity. Ido not set myself up as a wiseacre, but as God 
gives me light my duty is to “let it shine.” To illustrate the Trinity 
take a hard boiled egg : the shell is perfectly one; the white, or albu 
men, is perfectly one; the yolk is perfectly one: and the three are one 


Van Wert, O. JASON YOUNG 
* It need hardly be said that the above was written soberly and with entire reve 
ence, It is printed as a sample of the elucidation of an abstruse subject by means 


Ty 


a concrete Ulustration Ep 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


EXEGETICAL STUDY AND PREACHING—II 

First, exegetical study gives vigor and depth to the thought of the 
preacher. The Bible connects itself with all learning. One cannot study 
it without in some measure coming in contact with all the best thought 
of the world. A chapter in the book often opens up the study of the 
whole realm of knowledge. Take, for example, the study of the first 
chapter of Genesis. This book opens into the broad realm of the phys 
cal sciences. It at once takes the reader into Geology, Astronomy, 
Botany, Meteorology. It treatsof the world above and the world below. 
If one will stand at this portal of truth, he will find himself opening the 
door to grander truths than he ever dreamed of reaching. A similar 
view of great and fundamental truths will be found in the study of the 
Epistle to the Romans, as a whole. This wonderful letter of Paul is 
eighteen hundred years old, and yet itis as fresh and as well adapted to 
our times asif it were written yesterday. Paul’s argument is an answer 
to modern thought, as well as an exposition of the Gospel as related to 
the thought of his own time. One cannot but feel after he has read this 
Epistle a few times that when he enters upon it he is standing in the 
midst of the temple of truth, and that in mastering it he is mastering the 
great problems of all times. We are thus helped to the most vigorous 
thoughts. In no way can we get mental grasp more effectually than by 
keeping to the study of the thoughts of the word. Why are the old 
writers Charnock, Milton, Butler, Owen, Tillottson, so vigorous and 
fresh to us to-day? They were saturated, filled with the word of God. 
This condition of closed exegetical study of God's word is gone, and we 
are studying toomuchthe mere letter. We are busy with the fringes of 
truth. We, too often, stop at the door and do not enter in The text 
criticism, the exact location of Eden and of the pool of Bethesda, all 
this is well, but the most important matter is to be inspired with thi 
sentiments of these writers and to know the great doctrines they pro- 


, 


claimed. The external criticism of the sacred text is in my opinion being 
overdone. Professor Alexander makes a distinction in one of his works 
between the words biblical and scriptural. He says we should say bibli- 
cal learning and scriptural knowledge. Biblical refers to the knowledge 
of the externals of the Bible, the history of the texts, geography, arch- 
ology, etc., whereas scriptural knowledge has to do with a knowledge 
of the doctrines, principles, and obligations announced in the sacred vol- 
ume. We must have onthe part of our preachers a profounder insight 


into the very fatness and marrow of the Scriptures. Our knowledge of 
the books of the Bible and of their critical history is but the means to an 


end, and its results are only secured when we can get to the very 
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roots of the thought which they contain and which were intended 
for the world. The vigor and tone of the preacher will be very much 
increased by a close study of the great subjects of the sacred writers. 
They treat of those topics which have ever been powerful in awak 
ening the intellectual and moral powers of men. They treat of God 
and man, Christ and redemption, holiness and heaven. What is 
said of John the Evangelist by Canon Liddon may in a modified sense 
be spoken of the thorough student of the Bible. He says: ‘‘We may 
perhaps have wondered how a Galilean fisherman could have been the 
author of a subtle and sublime theosophy, how the son of Zebedee could 
have appropriated the language of Athens and of Alexandria to the Cru 
cified. The answer is that St. John knew from experience that blessed and 
tremendous truth that his Lord and friend was a divine person. Apart 
from the guidance of the blessed Spirit, St. John’s mental strength and 
refinement may be traced to the force of his keen interest in this single 
fact. Justasa desperate moral or material struggle brings to light forces 
and resources unused before, so an intense religious conviction fertilizes 
intellect and develops speculative talent, not unfrequently in the most 
unlearned. Every form of thought, which comes even into direct con- 
tact with the truth to which the soul clings adoringly is scanned by it 
with deep and anxious interest whether it be the interest of hope or the 
interest of apprehension. St. John certainly is a theosophic philosopher, 
but he is only a philosopher because he is a theologian; he és such a mas 
ter of abstract thought because he is so devoted to the incarnate God. 
The fisherman of Galilee could never have written the prologue of the 
fourth gospel or have guided the religious thought of Ephesus unless he 


had clung to this sustaining truth, which makes him so profound, for 


St. John is spiritually simple as he is intellectually majestic.” * 
Second, exegetical study provides a kind of training very necessary to 


the attainment of a high order of pulpit address. The style of a 
preacher has much to do with his usefulness. The mode of presenting 
truth has much to do with its ultimate success. <A close, concise, ener- 
getic style is the best for the pulpit orator. The flowing rhetoric of the 
schoolboy will not do as a permanent thing. It will meet approval in 
the flush of youth, but it will not stand when maturity is expected of 
the preacher. Very young preachers who are flattered by applauding 
congregations will do well to reinember that the things for which their 
people approve them now will be the things for which they will censure 
them when they are older. A close study of the Scriptures promotes 
dignity of address. Coleridge says, “The study of the Holy Scriptures 


, 


will keep any man from being vulgar in point of style.” Abraham Lincoln 
derived his choice and idiomatic English largely from the study of the 
Bible. What a study for the culture of a graphic style is the prophecy 


of Isaiah in its beautiful English dress. 


* Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, 1866, p. 225. 
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Third, exegetical study provides material of a richer quality than is to 
be secured in any other branch of instruction. One of the greatest dan- 
gers to the preacher as a scholar lies in his too entire reliance upon 
guides to the study of books rather than upon the study of the books 
themselves. In one of the works of Kant there is found a catalogue 
of a library of writers whose study will facilitate the comprehension of 
the Kantian philosophy. It is said by Kant that his philosophy must 
be studied without notes. While there is a danger of laying too 
much stress on independent study, I nevertheless believe that the 
richest materials will be found by the persistent investigation of the 
word itself. There is gold and a multitude of rubies in the word of 
God, but they must be dug for, and he who digs deepest will find the 
richest ore. There are many truths of the Gospel that become diluted 
after they have passed through the hands of the commentators. Fresh 
ness of thought is closely connected with freshness of jinding. The use 
of a sermon becomes dull to the hearers on its subsequent repetition. 
The thought is right, but the flavor is gone. Freshness of study is 
necessary to richness of thought. No commentary is complete enough 
to answer all the wants of a preacher. But one or two valuable 
guides to the thought and language will open fields for personal 
study such as cannot fail to enrich us with the best thoughts of 
Holy Scripture. Exegetical study is promotive of originality in 
preaching. The nearer one gets to the sources of knowledge in every 
department, the more original one’s own thinking becomes. The geo- 
logical student never becomes an originator until he breaks the rocks 
and inquires for himself. When Agassiz founded his school in New 
England he told his pupils to select a pebble or a stone and then come 
and report what each one could see in it. At first they only saw that it 
was a stone or a shell, but after repeated efforts it was found that their 
eyes became more clear, and each student became a discoverer. So as we 
study the word itself, views of beauty and of force as to its meaning 
will burst upon the mind, and the student of Scripture will then begin 
to produce new views with force and power and bearing the impress of 
his own mind and heart. 

Fourth, exegetical study also promotes variety in preaching. One of the 
most imperative demands of a people is for something new. In the 
making of a sermon, pastors are anxious to find topics of discussion 
alike scriptural and fresh. I know nothing more capable of enlargement 
than the subjects of preaching providing the word of God be profoundly 
and contextually studied. Subjects new, both in substance and appli- 
cation, will thus appear. The current topics soon exhaust themselves. 
Men cannot always find freshness in the last fire or the latest disaster on 
the sea, or the social events of their community. People soon become 


weary of such subjects ; but to the exegetical student, subjects fall 
from his ordinary studies as chips from the granite which the sculptor 
is carving. The chips in this case are the materials to be used. Max 
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Miiller’s Chips are the outgrowth of his studies, so the preacher's 
topics are largely the outgrowth of his severer studies. A warm heart 
to appreciate the spiritual forms of truth, and a keen sense of the causes 
and relations of things, will provide a multitude of topics of great 
practical value. What abundance of material for distinct subjects is 
found in the parables and miracles of our Lord! Every one of these 
has its peculiar aspect, which presents itself in new and varied forms 
to each individual mind. How wonderful the propositions in the writ- 
ings of Paul, giving room for argumentative discourses! What shades 
of meaning ere brought out of deepest interest to the hearers in the 
minute study of particular forms of expression. In the first year of 
my ministry a young brother of my own age in the ministry asked me to 
exchange pulpits with him, giving as a reason that his topics were ex 
hausted, as he had preached the Bible through! You will readily 
see that his study of the Book must have been very cursory when he had 
exhausted it in less than one year’s preaching. 


THE HOMILETIC VALUE OF THE LATE REVISION OF THE SCRIP 
TURES.—Rowm. iv, 1 

Tue fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans is very interesting 
because of the variations in the text, and the different meanings as- 
signed to the passage growing out of them. The version of King 
James reads, ‘‘What shall we say then that Abraham our father, as 
pertaining to the flesh, hath found?” The late version renders it thus, 
‘* What then shall we say that Abraham, our forefather according to the 
flesh, hath found ?” A further reading in the margin of the late revi- 
sion would be, ‘‘ What then shall we say of Abraham, our forefather 
according to the flesh?” There is another rendering also possible, 
namely, What shall we say that Abraham our father hath obtained 
according to the flesh? It is not important that we discuss the argu- 
ments for or against each one of these varied renderings growing out of 
the text. For our present purposes we simply compare these which aré 
found in our ordinary version and in the Revised Version and its 
margin. After the discussion of the previous chapters, in which the 
apostle has shown the impossibility of obtaining salvation by works of 
law, and further, that salvation by faith does not make void the law 
but establishes it, it was natural that the question of the position of 
Abraham should arise in Paul’s mind and also in the mind of his readers 
Abraham was the founder of their race, and in his posterity they expected 
the promised Messiah; hence the question indicated in this verse. 

The ordinary rendering of this passage connects the phrase ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh” with ‘‘ Abraham our father.” This has been regarded 


by some as tautological, but it serves to show more specifically the rela- 
tion of the Jews of that time to their ancestor Abraham. The question, 


then, which is asked, is, ‘‘ What shall we say then, that Abraham, our 
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father as pertaining to the flesh, hath found ?” that is, has obtained, not 
only for himself, but for his posterity. The implied answer is, that he 
obtained no advantage whatever, because his justification did not arise 
from his works, but from his faith, for ‘‘ Abraham believed God, and it 
was accounted to him for righteousness.” Had he obtained salvation 
by works, he would have had a ground to boast; but as such ground of 
oasting is not possible with God it could not be affirmed that he obtained 
his justification by works. He must, therefore, have obtained it in some 
other way, and that was by faith. There are others who claim that the 
phrase ‘‘according to the flesh” should be connected with ‘hath 
found,” and the question then would be, ‘‘ What advantage hath Abra- 
ham our father obtained according to the flesh?” that is, did he get 
justification in the exercise of his natural powers, without the grace of 
God, or did he secure it through the expression of divine favor? That 
is, when he was justified, did he receive a reward for works, or was it 
a pure act of grace? And he immediately cites passages to show that it 
was not works, but grace, that constituted the element in his justifica- 
tion, for he mentions the fact that David says, ‘* Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered;” so that, if Abra- 
ham had been justified by works, his justification would not have been 
in harmony with the statement of David. A further interpretation 
grows out of the fact that some manuscripts omit ‘‘ hath found” alto- 
gether. This rendering is set forth in the margin of our late Revision, 
‘*What shall we say then, of Abraham our forefather according to 
the flesh . . . ?” that is, how does the case of Abraham adjust itself 
to this Gospel of salvation by grace and not by works of law? And 
then he proceeds to show that this case is a clear illustration of the 
Gospel method of justification. In this verse Abraham is represented 
also as ‘‘our father;” and this may have a twofold reference. If the 
word ‘‘our” be referred to the Jews, then it would mean simply that 
they were descendants of the historic Abraham whose righteousness 
was considered by the Jew as imputed to—thrown round and envelop- 
ing—all his descendants. The question is, What advantage have they 


received from that descent ? On the other hand, if the *‘ our” includes 


’ 
the Gentile as well as the Jewish believers, then the question would be, 
What shall we, who have entered into the realm of the descendants of 
Abraham through faith, obtain? In this case, the answer would be, 
We have obtained justification by our faith, and not by works of law. 
The same remark would apply to the renderings of our late revision, 
except the fact that for ‘‘father” is used the word ‘‘ forefather.” 

The question then under discussion in this passage is, assuming that 


the righteousness of faith as distinguished from works is the righteous- 


ig 
g 
ness which God requires, What advantage comes to us from the external 
law such as Abraham practiced, in the matter of justification? The 


assumption of the apostle is that the legal system, of which Abraham 


was th repres¢ ntative so far as his obedience to law was concerned, has 
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proved of no advantage whatever. This does not deny the value of the 
law as a training and preparation for the Gospel, but it does deny its 
efficiency in securing personal salvation. When, therefore, we come to 
discuss the question of justification by faith, Abraham must be quoted 
for it, because it was not his works that constituted his justification be- 
fore God, but his faith, as it is said by this same apostle, “ Abraham 
believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness.” 

For homiletical purposes, then, this passage involves the following 
points of discussion : 

1. The position of Abraham as a typical representative of the mode 
of human salvation. Is he the forefather of the Church merely in his 
relation as ancestor of the Jews, or does he represent in the faith which 
he exercised that point in which Jews and Gentiles were to be brought 
together and all recognized as children of God by faith in Christ Jesus ¢ 
The case as stated indicates that Abraham did not obtain his justifica- 
tion before God because of his obedience to the law or to his great 
achievements, but rather because of his relation to God by faith. 

2. What is the relation of law to the justification of the believer? Is 
it merely an expression of God’s attitude in human affairs, or is it also 
part of an educational system by which the world was to be trained to 
accept salvation through faith in Christ? For homiletical purposes, it 
is both. The law is an expression of the will of God in relation to 
men at any given time. It is also that which reveals to man his own 
condition by showing his failure to keep its requirements, 

3. The importance of typical illustrations, such as Abraham, in bring 
ing out clearly the great ideas of the Scriptures. The frequent reference 
to persons as illustrative of the principles involved is, indeed, one of the 
striking characteristics of the Scriptures. They are a living book, be- 
cause they are the records of the lives of men in their relation to God. 

4. For critical purposes, this passage is exceedingly interesting as 
showing the variances in the text which occur within the space of a 
few words, variances which have not, however, seriously modified its 
meaning. The essential point, salvation by faith only, is distinctly 
affirmed. The various textual readings which are found in the New Tes- 
tament have not affected the doctrines of the Church to any serious ex- 
tent. Indeed it is said that no fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
faith has been put in peril through the researches of textual criticism. 

5. The distinction between legal and evangelical justification is shown 
in this passage and the succeeding context. It is the gracious act of 
God in pardoning the sinner because of his union with Jesus Christ by 
faith which the apostle enforces, Blessed is ‘‘the man unto whom God 
imputeth righteousness without works.” Beel, on Rom. i, 2, remarks, 
**Tf from works done in obedience to law Abraham had obtained the 
favor and covenant of God, God would be to him, not the free source of 
every good, but only a master, who pays for work done; and Abraham’s 


confidence would be measured by his own morality.” 
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ARCHEZ/OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE FORUM. 

Rome, in the very nature of things, has been for many centuries one 
of the most interesting fields for archeologists. The number of treas- 
ures recovered from its imposing ruins have been very numerous, and 
of great value to the student of history. When we stop to consider 
that archeology has made its greatest discoveries during the past fifty 
years, and that its greatest harvests have been reaped in Bible, rather 
than in classical, lands; on the banks of the Euphrates and the Nile, 
rather than on the yellow Tiber or Adriatic coasts, we are not to be 
surprised if discoveries in Rome and other classic cities have not been 
as plentiful or satisfactory as in some other fields. This is especially 
true of the Roman Forum, though not quite as much so to-day, as it 
was some years ago, when Augustus J. C. Hare could write, ‘‘ The recent 
excavations have been chiefly remarkable for the discovery of nothing 
which was expected, and of everything which was not expected.” The 
same writer very truly says, ‘‘The study of the Roman Forum is com- 
plicated by the succession of public edifices by which it has been occupied, 
each period of Roman history having a different set of buildings, and 
each in a great measure supplanting that which went before.” 

Strange as it may sound, it may be said that thorough and systematic 
excavations were not made in the Forum and the immediate vicinity till 
about three years ago, when methods pursued by Petrie and Bliss in Egypt 
and Palestine, and by Hilprecht and others in Babylonia were introduced 
into Rome and adopted inthe Forum. The learned world may congratu- 
late itself that Professor Baccelli, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
has manifested the keenest interest in the excavations commenced in 1898. 
Indeed, the Italian government was fortunate in finding a person like 
Architect Boni to superintend the new enterprise, for a man possessing 
the archeological instinct, as well as a scientific training, to such a de 
gree as Signor Boni, cannot fail to reap a rich harvest in so fertile ¢ 
field as the spot on which the Forum Romanum once stood. 

There are few spots on earth around which there clusters so much 
that is fraught with historical interest, as this limited space reclaimed 
from the marshes of the Velabrum, ‘‘ surrounded on two sides by the 
iofty, perpendicular cliffs of the Palatine and of the Capitol.” The 
place, though used at first exclusively as a public market, in the course 
of centuries became the most celebrated and most classical spot of 
ancient Rome, ‘‘ where the Senate had its assemblies,and where the greatest 
men of history determined the destinies of the world.” There are, and there 
have been, public squares around which more imposing buildings have been 


erected. Roman history contains many a reference to customs and places 
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in and around this venerable area, of which we would gladly know more 
This is why the discoveries of archeologists like Boni and Lanciani 
are so welcome to those who would possess a more correct and com- 
prehensive knowledge of ancient Rome. 

The modern archzologist, in all recent excavations, advances on a 
purely scientific plan; for that reason, greater results follow everywhere, 
He is no longer satisfied with a superficial investigation, but, to use a 
common phrase, he proposes to go to the bottom of things, and, when- 
ever possible, to dig to the lowest level, never resting till virgin soil is 
reached. Heretofore it was all too common to regard any kind of a 
pavement or the lowest layer of a foundation as the lowest level, not 
dreaming that one building or city had been built upon the ruins of 
another, or that important objects had been buried for centuries under 
these foundations. To illustrate our meaning, we can do no better than 
cite the recent discovery of objects found some two yards below the 
Lapis Niger or the well-known Black Stones. 

The Lapis Niger of classic fame was unearthed in front of the 
Curiz, or Senate houses. This was a pavement of black marble, 
streaked with white, and bordered on three sides with upright slabs. 
The exact nature and purpose of the space inclosed by these stones can 
be only a matter of conjecture. It may have been an altar or, as some 
think, the veritable tomb of Romulus, or, indeed, at successive ages, like 
the cromlechs of Celtic countries, may have served both purposes. One 
thing, however, is very evident, namely, that it must have been a place 
of no little importance, for it is claimed by those who have a right to 
speak upon such matters that this pavement is the only monument 
in Rome, or, indeed, in Italy, where this kind of marble has been 
found. So much for the Lapis Niger. 

Now, under this pavement was uncovered a piece of stone masonry, 
solidly built on three sides, with a huge block of stone in the center. 
The construction and general plan suggest an altar. Many fragments 
of wine vases, ointment vials, as well as those of commoner wares, were 
found among the debris. There were also broken pieces of bones of 


various animals: cows, sheep, pigs, dogs, and domestic birds. Close by, 
to one side, is a conical pedestal and a large stele or slab, bearing an 


inscription in very archaic Latin characters. The fragmentary nature 
of the inscription renders decipherment impossible; accordingly a very 
large number of renderings have been proposed. From the few words 
which can be made out, it is certain that the inscription is of a religious 
character. Mr. Mason D. Gray, to whom we are indebted for some 
facts, in an interesting paper inthe Bidlical World submits the following 
translation, which he « andidly admits to be little better than guesswork 

‘*When the priest through the herald or attendant has admitted them 
with ritual of song, let him prayerfully take the auspices and dedicate 
their offerings. 


** And likewise let him perform these duties on the nones here. 
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‘* Whoever by the auspices is shown unworthy and sinful, let him be 
accursed, Whoever by (the failure to fulfill) his vow, let him be accursed 
of Jove.” 

The discovery of other inscriptions in or near the spot may afford 
further light; and such discoveries are not impossible, since the unex 
pected constantly happens in the work of the explorer 

The fragments of earthen pottery as well as the animal remains would 
also indicate that the conical block below the Lapis Niger was in some 
way connected with sacrificial offerings. Comparing the broken vases 
and vials with those found elsewhere, it is fair to assume that they 
belong to the fourth century before our era. The inscription, however, 
may have been two or three hundred years earlier. 

Of the most important edifices restored or unearthed by recent exca- 
vators, and in regard to which many additional facts have been discov- 
ered, we may name the round temple of Vesta, the Regia, the official 
residence of the Pontifex Maximus, in close proximity to the temple of 
Vesta; the house in which the Vestal Virgins resided, covering, a 
cording to Lanciani, an area of 58,995 square feet, has been thoroughly 
explored, and the use to which many of the rooms and apartments 
were put satisfactorily explained. Lanciani, in speaking of the house 
of the Vestals, says, ‘‘We find in the plan of the building itself the 
prototype of all the convents and nunneries of the world, the character- 
istics of which are a large courtyard, surrounded with porticoes, both 
necessary to give air, light, and the possibility of a little exercise to 
women condemned for life to almost solitary confinement.”’ The Senate 
buildings have likewise been brought to light. As might be expected, 
buildings which had served the people for nearly a thousand years must 
have undergone many and extensive repairs during that long period. 

The exact site of the Curia, or Senate buildings, was a matter of con- 
jecture for many centuries; it is now, however, believed that there can 
be no reasonable doubt as to the very spot on which they were located 
These edifices, commenced no later than 700 B. C., as already said, un- 
derwent many changes, We know that the Curia was once destroyed 
by fire, which it caught from the funeral pyre of Clodius, about 700 
A. U. C., and that the adjoining courthouse, then called the Basilica 
Porcia, was likewise destroyed at the same time. Nevertheless, though 
the building was partially destroyed, and additions were made from 
time to time, yet it is reasonably certain that the site of the Senate build- 
ings was identical. The temple of Vesta was one of the most impor 
tant places in Rome. The Vestal Virgins played a very prominent part 
in the story of the Eternal City. The sacredness of their persons as well 
is the veil of mystery in which their life was shrouded, need more 
than a mere mention. + temple of Vesta and the residence of the 
Vestal Virgins were quite close to the Forum. It is therefore but nat 
ural that many things connected with their services should be illus 


trated by recent excavations The temple of Vesta, the famous deposi- 
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tory of the sacred fire, and the Palladium taken from Troy, has been 
explored; and also the vaults under the same, in which were kept th¢ 
most sacred objects connected with the temple worship. 

Very near the temple of Vesta was the Regia, or Atrium Veste, the 
official residence of the high priests, pontifices maximi. Boni, in speak- 
ing of the Regia, very aptly says, ‘‘It may be looked upon as an archi- 
tectural palimpsest of fifteen centuries—a monument which served to reg- 
ister and hand down to posterity the record of the most salient facts in the 
> Two of the dis- 
coveries in or near the Regia deserve mention; one being that of a 
tholos, that is, a store pit, nearly fifteen feet deep, and, at the bottom, 
ten feet in diameter, but tapering toward the top. This pit was filled 


history of Royal, Republican, and Imperial Rome.’ 


with debris, the upper half containing fragments of medisval vases, 
and bones of animals, the lower half imperial pottery, including sev- 
eral amphore, one of them being about two feet high, and in a good 
state of preservation. There were also two smaller ones, with inscrip- 
tions upon them. At the very bottom were three lamps and several 
ointment vases, and, near by, nearly fourscore stills of all shapes and 
kinds of workmanship; also a thin, open tablet, twelve by four inches. 
Many of the objects were marked Regia. 

Signor Boni is inclined to the belief that he has discovered the sacra- 
rium of the Hasta Martie. This structure was circular, surrounded 
with massive stone walls. It is yet too early to speak authoritatively on 
this point. It is, however, known that the sacred spears, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, were used by Romulus, the mythical founder of 
Rome, and which mysteriously served by their oscillations to foretell 
calamities and forewarn the Romans of impending disasters, were 
kept in the Regia. These spears were made of wood, and pointed with 
some kind of metal. Here we must mention that two bronze objects, 
conical in shape, which may have served as points for lances, were 
not long ago discovered in the Forum. May not these be a part of 
the very spears which are spoken of so often in the classical authors ? 

Not far from the site of the Forum, on the north side, is the Basilica 
2milia, built or enlarged no less than four times; first, under the name 
Basilica Fulvia, in 179 B. C., by the two censors, milius, Lipidus, and 
Fulvius Nobilior. A century later it was enlarged and beautified by 
another descendant of this noble family. We are told that no less than 
twenty-five years were devoted to the second building. Additions were 
also made, in 34 B. C., and still others in 14 B.C. This wonderful 
edifice, but partially explored, has yet been so far restored as to afford 
us a correct view of the plan and elevation. It has a remarkable resem- 
blance to some of the ecclesiastical buildings or churches of medieval 
Rome, the prototype of the modern cathedral. The Basilica Amilia con- 
tained three parts, ‘‘ A central hall, divided into nave and aisles by a 
double line of columns, two rows of cells or taberne on either side of 


the central hall opening on the outside porticoes.” 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


SOME OF THE GROUNDS OF HOPE, 

Ir is not easy to make reliable estimates on the comparative extension 
of the Christian religion with that of others. But in what we recognize 
as a very carefully edited periodical in Scotland there are some figures 
worthy of consideration and calculated to afford encouragement in at- 
tempts to evangelize the world. When one recognizes that the souls really 
added to the kingdom of God must be “ hand-picked,” as a missionary 
lady in Africa recently expressed it, to reach a thousand million non-Chris- 
tians throughout the world in anything short of a geological period 
would seem to be impossible. On the other hand, when we remember that 
even the hand-to-hand way of working may be geometrically productive, 
it seems less discouraging. If each one reaches several other ones the 
ratio may be such as to kindle the brightest cheer. The Gospel plan is 
not wholly geological, though it does include great upheavals and over- 
turnings, but it is distinctly the philosophy of geometrical progression 
under which units soon swell to millions. 

It is almost pathetic to see a Jone missionary teaching an individual 
child the alphabet and a few Scripture truths in some hitherto unevan- 
gelized heathen nation; or, farther back yet, building a boat to get to 
the child, or patiently training his own ear to catch the sounds that fall 
from the lips of a barbarian, hoping after awhile to be able to construct 
an alphabet for him. To entertain a hope of ultimately building up out 
of this half brute an intelligent and powerful Christian community 
would appear to savor of lunacy. This has been done repeatedly, how- 
ever, and is being done to-day in Uganda, in the South Sea Islands, 
in Formosa, in interior Asia, and in many other localities. Such com- 
munities, gathered from the lowest races, and capable of propagating 
and maintaining themselves exist in Africa. Native Christian churches 
are now sending out considerable sums of money together with preach- 
ers and teachers from among their own members to evangelize their 
heathen neighbors. In India, a half century ago, Christian Protestant 
converts numbered less than a hundred thousand, where now they count 
nearer half a million. Christian communities which a century ago num- 
bered two hundred millions now count five hundred millions. In 
India, China, and Malaysia a hundred million Moslems are free to 
accept the Christian faith without dread of official government decapita- 
tion by the scimeter of the Sultan, Caliph, Shah, or Khedive. For every 
square mile of the earth’s surface which is under non-Christian govern- 
ments, the authority referred to at the commencement of this writing 
says, there are four square miles ruled by Christian nations, and the 
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author adds, ‘‘ The problems of the new century are serious and difficult, 
but we need not face them in any other spirit than that of thankfulness 
for the presence of God in Christian work in past generations, and the 


assured hope that he will bless the work of the coming tims 


THE MODERN JEW 

THERE are constantly changing phases of Hebrew action and thought 
which ought to challenge much greater attention than they receive, and 
probably would receive, but that the Hebrew is himself a sphinx which 
puzzles Gentiles. No attempts to adjust him to modern society have 
proven to be satisfactory. This is perhaps attributable to a race indi- 
viduality which he preserves with the same tenacity to-day as obtained 
in any period of his past. While ages of oppression have sharpened his 
wits for successful competition in his social and religious exclusiveness, 
they have put into his blood and brain a number of qualities which tend 
to obstruct his adjustment to Christian civilization 

The Jew is an important factor in every civilized community, Spain 
alone excepted. In Russia he is contributing far more than his proportion 
to every important interest. For example, Jewish subjects furnish one 
hundred and six more men to every ten thousand drawn by lot for the 
Russian army than are furnished by non-Jewish subjects. The attempt 
to colonize Hebrews in Palestine is not yet a demonstrated success, and 
every other attempt to segregate the ‘‘ Wandering Jew” geographically 
has proven a failure 

Through all this scattering of the ‘‘tribes of the weary foot,” they 
yet maintain a solidarity which seems capable of resisting all efforts to 
dissipate it. There is one remarkable agency contributing to their uni 
fication, that of languag« Reference is not meant to Hebrew, for that is 
influential to this end only so far as the Hebrew alphabet goes. It is to 
the Yiddish, which is spoken perhaps by not less than six millions of 
people, has an extensive literature, and in which no less than twenty 
three newspapers are published. Very few, if any, writers are clear as 
to its origin. It seems certain that the Jews carried it with them into 
Poland on their migration to that country three or four hundred years 
ago, yet it is not based iny Eastern language, but so far as it has 
been traced appears to have been ‘‘made in Germany.” Its grammar is 


erratic, and its vocabulary contains some Polish and Hebrew words which 


have a peculiar pronunciatio1 What is specially remarkable about its 
use is that it is the ling franca of the widely separated communities 
of Jews the world over—the ternational tongue—the Volapuk—of the 
Hebrews of this generat It is written in Hebrew characters, and 
none but Jews read it or speak it; a Teuton or German can make as 
ittle of it as if it had originated in the mountains of the moon instead 
of in Germany 


That missionary wor successfully carried on among Jews, 
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especially that the Bible in Hebrew can be used with good results among 
them, seems credibly established. Evidences multiply of a growing dis- 
position among them to again consult “the law and the testimony,” and 
in this we discover a prophecy of good. The tendency among quasi- 
orthodox Jews to rationalism indicates a religious loosening which may 
show that the pendulum has swung to an extreme, and that the return 
sweep, certain in all such cases to come, may render them susceptible to 
Christianity. 

But another and more hopeful tendency, and a marvel in itself, is 
found in the disposition in large Hebrew communities to adopt Jesus 
Christ as the true Hebrew prophet foretold in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
This has been evidenced in many directions in recent years, specially 
in Hebrew current literature. Perhaps nothing will enable the reader to 
apprehend this better than the following excerpt from an article by 
Rabbi Salee, a Hebrew of Hebrews, which recently appeared in Jewish 
Voice: 

‘The oldest and the newest traditions of Israel look with favor upon 
the Man of Galilee, who as the prophets of old, was willing to give his 
soul unto death, that his ideals might live after him. His noble and 
exalted aims have not been fulfilled. What ideals ever were? But we 
who are Jews to-day certainly have no cause to regret his coming into 
the world, and have every reason to look forward to the time when the 
message of this hour will find an echo in the heart and life of mankind. 
The Gospel of Jesus was the glad tidings of Israel’s own universal truth. 
The Teacher of Nazareth was our own kith and kin, both in the flesh and 
in the spirit. We revere his memory, claim him as our own, and gladly 
accord him that high rank which he deserves as one of the greatest 
benefactors of the human family. How absurd and silly it is to expect 
us, in this age of enlightenment and growing religious fellowship, to 
mourn on this day, to shut our eyes to the light like willful, wanton 
children, and see only the shadows of our past. If we, who are chil 
dren of the house to whom the prophets belong, and whose mission is to 
proclaim peace to them that are far and near, strew the seed of discord 
and resentment among our own, wherein are we better than those who 
prosecuted our ancestors for wrongs which they had not committed ? 
Shall we hold him whom the millions of our fellow-men commemorate 
to-day, and through whom, according to the unanimous opinion of our 
best and profoundest scholars in ancient and modern times, Israel's 
divine truths were carried out to the nations; shall we hold him respon- 
sible for the crimes that were perpetrated in his name? Nay, we 
do not mourn, but we rejoice that Jesus was born, and through him, 
despite the shortcomings, despite the manifold prejudices that still 
darken human hearts, this world at large is infinitely better and brighter 
than it would have been without him, We would not conjure the dread 
specters of the past; we thank God that we live in the present, with its 
wider liberty, its nobler humanity.” 
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SHALL WE HAVE A JAPAN METHODIST CHURCH ? 

Ir has been manifest for a long time that there was a desire for closer 
union of the various Methodist Missions operating in Japan. The propo- 
sition now under consideration is to organize a ‘‘ Japan Methodist 
Church,” founded on the “historical doctrines of Methodism.” The 
basis of membership is to be the ‘‘General Rules” and acceptance of, 
the Apostles’ Creed ; class meetings and love feasts are to be recognized 
and a suitable ritual drafted for all such occasions as are provided for in 
the present order of Church ceremony. It proposes a delegated General 
Conference, lay and clerical, with full power to make rules and regula- 
tions, except in doctrinal standards, to guard the right of trial and the 
itinerant episcopacy. The Annual Conference is to be ministerial, with 
one lay member from each self-supporting charge. The District and 
Quarterly Conferences are to remain unchanged. The general superin- 
tendent is to be elected for eight years, without a possible reelection. 
He is not to be appointed to a charge; he, with the presiding elders, 
must make the appointments of all ministers, any presiding elder having 
the right to appeal against any proposed appointment, which appeal, to 
be effective, must be sustained by a three-fourths vote of the presiding 
elders. 

It is not essential to pursue the propositions further in detail here. 
It is sufficient that this movement be noted in its initial stage. It is to 
be submitted to the several Missions for suggestions, and to a commit- 
tee appointed by them for revised drafting, before presentation to the 
home General Conferences of the respective Churches. The Churches 
considered in this scheme are the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the Methodist Church of Canada, 
the Evangelical Association, the Methodist Protestant Church, and the 
United Brethren in Christ. It is perhaps well to recognize the need 
which has been felt for closer union of the Methodism of Japan. 
As early as 1877 the several Methodist bodies in Japan appointed a 
joint committee to translate the Ritual, General Rules, and Articles 
of Religion for their common use. In 1882 a movement, which proved 
unsuccessful, was made to unite the three Methodisms then in the 
field in a theological training school. In 1885 an effort was made 
to organize a Central Methodist Conference, which also failed of 
acceptance. In 1886 the Canada Methodist and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches (North and South) agreed upon a basis of union in 
theological school work. In 1889 a joint committee of the three 
Missions drafted a basis of organic union, which was agreed upon 
at Nagoya and presented to their General Conferences in America for 
approval. This failed of consummation, but the purpose to secure 
organic union of Japanese Methodists has never been abandoned. In 
1894, at an informal meeting of representatives of the five Methodisms 
then in the field, the matter was discussed again, but no action was 
formulated. 
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FORBIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Ernst Petran. The subject of religious experience engages the atten- 
tion of theologians in continental Europe more and more. It is doubtful 
whether there is any one theme which is made the subject of more vol- 
umes. This is owing to the recognition that religious experience is a 
fact and to the desire to test it scientifically and to subject it to the 
bounds of reason, And this is a worthy purpose; for there is nothing 
more disagreeable, and there is nothing which tends to bring real 
piety into disrepute more than the fanatical exaggerations which are 
often palmed off as genuine and divinely wrought. Petran’s studies in 
this field have been given to the world in a book entitled Beitrdge eur 
Verstdndigung iiber Begriff und Wesen der sittlich-religidsen HErfahrung 
(Contributions to Harmony in the Understanding of the Idea and Nature 
of Ethical-religious Experiences), Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1898. One 
of the interesting features of his development of the subject is the com- 
parison of religious with other experience, especially sense experiences 
and the experimental knowledge of the mental life of others. The 
principal fact of religious experience, even from the Christian standpoint, 
from which Petran views the whole subject, is, that the individual finds 
himself in contact with God, under the influence of God in volition and 
feeling, in thought and act. This is the result of the objective operation 
of God upon human beings, but also involves an endowment in men 
which is capable of being the subject of such operations. These are 
felt by the adherents of the heathen religions by means of nature, but 
more especially through the mental lives of others. While all this 
is available for those who live in Christian lands they have the special 
advantage of the history of God’s dealing with his people as recorded 
in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. He seems to us here to fail in 
his attempt to trace the origin of the feeling that God is at work upon 
us. All that he here does is to show that we recognize that God is at 
work in nature and upon other minds and hearts, but not that he is at 
work upon us. Our knowledge that God is and that he works in cer- 
tain ways comes, at least in part, as Petran has described; but our feel- 
ing that God and our soul are in contact is more immediate than that. 
He succeeds better when he undertakes to show that the ethical-religious 
life of a Christian is nothing but the development of the inner and in- 
herent, God-given capacity for religion, which is in every human being. 
This capacity he finds largely in the conscience. The weakness of this 
book lies in the fact that it does not clearly bring out the actuality of 
the connection between the feelings of the Christian and the supposed 
influence of God in producing them. Until it is demonstrated that God 
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is the direct author of those feelings the doubter may admit the exist- 
ence of all these inner feelings without admitting that historical Chris 
tianity as taught by Christ has any supernatural sanction. This point is 
often overlooked by the individual Christian who employs his religious 


experiences as proof of a divine power as their producer. 


Franz Erhardt. He is a consistent and able representative of the 
idealistic philosophy Some time ago he published a work on the mu- 
tual interaction between soul and body in which he effectively combated 
the realistic conception of the psychophysical parallelism. Recently, 
however, he has published a small work entitled Psychophysischer 
Parallelismus und erkenntnisstheoretischer Idealismus (Psychophysical 
Parallelism and the Idealistic Theory of Knowledge), Leipzig, C. Z. 
Pfeffer, in which he goes farther and opposes the alleged parallelism 
even as it is conceived by such idealists as Heymans, in Utrecht, and Paul 
sen, in Berlin. He acknowl dges a real objective world, although the same 
may not be considered in connection with objective space. Thus he is 
able to admit such a relation of soul and body to each other as makes 
the soul causal in relat to the body. But with this all justification 


of the hypothesis of parallelism is excluded. For the representatives of 


this hypothesis regard the psychical activities as the inner side of the 
same objective movement whose external side manifests itself in the 
correlated physical phe: ena, but which denies the two any mutual 
interaction, Well does Erhardt claim that either the parallelism is a 
fact, and then all changes in bodies are to be explained by forces other 
than psychical; or else the operation of psychical functions is to be cred- 
ited with some degree of real influence upon bodies, in which case we 
have no longer a parallelism but a casual relatior But the represen- 
tatives of the idealist parallelism are making the effort to combine 
two scientific sta dp t whl h, in the nature of the « ise, are mutually 
exclusive On the on le they strive to keep on good terms with 
modern natural s« for several decades past has, for the most 
part, been based ui-chemical explanation of nature; ar d on 
the other sick they are \ ng to give ip the idealistic theory accord- 
ing to which the bod rid is purely phenomenal, having only the 
psychical is the rea H e these idealists, who attempt to insist on 
the alleged parallelism, va ite between the realistic and the idealistic 
conception of the world of bodies. By adopting certain dogmas of a 
scientific tendency that regnant in thought they forget their ideal- 
ism and deal with matte is a real somewhat capable of producing 
effects. When the ! to the philosophical conception and inte: 

pretation of these tl they forget their science and assert the realit 

of the spiritual alone This criticism of such men as Paulsen shows how 


inconsequent all alleged idealism is which attempts to stand on a pan- 


or showing so forcibly 


theistic foundation. Er dtis to be commended 


the essential inconsiste of idealistic pantheism or monisn 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

Das spatere Judenthum als Vorstufe des Christenthums (Later Juda 
ism as the Beginning of Christianity). By W. Baldensperger. Gies 
sen, J. Ricker, 1900. Those who have read the author’s Sel/-conscious 
N88 of Jesus and his Prologue of the Fourth Gospel know with what 
ingenuity he argues for positions which are untenable. There is no 
other German writer whom we now recall who has such a gift for mak 
ing falsehood appear truth. For this reason he is a most dangerous au 
thor except with the most discriminating readers, or when read with 
the distinct understanding that his main contentions must be rejected. 
Yet, strangely enough, being a somewhat prolific writer, he is very fre- 


quently quoted with approval by those who ought to detect the fallacies 


in his reasoning. Here he undertakes to show that Christianity as 
taught by Christ was not based on the presuppositions of the religion 
of the Old Testament but upon those of the Judaism of his time. In 
this Baldensperger stands by no means alone. He regards the principal 


characteristics of the Judaism of the time of Christ as Nomism, or zea 
for the law, and Messianism, or burning desire for the coming of th: 
Messiah; though he regards the latter as the overwhelmingly stronger 
element. The Messianism of the time was transcendental. It had its 
ideals in heaven, in that which is above the earth, in the supersensuous 
But with strongly religious natures recourse tothe supersensuous inevita- 
bly leads to recourse to the inner life Hence the elevation of the Messi- 
anic ideals, of the eschatology of the period, into the transcendental, was 
1 stage on the way tospirituality, and thus the beginning point of Chris 
tianity Even the rejection of the Law was a consequence of the Messi 
anism. True, there was no tendency on the part of the Jewish Messia: 

ists to break through the legal form of life in which they were bound 
Ne vertheless, the historian can see that in later Judaism we have to do 
with points of view which unconsciously to their holders diverged widely 


Although Law and Messianic hope are well adapted to each other, still 


they are diverse, and this diversity must become more apparent as each 
develops into clearness. So Baldensperger. gut this whole train of r 
soning rests upon an overestimat of the religious worth of this late Ju- 


daistic Messianism. This Messianism was transcendental, but it was not 
spiritual; rather it was course and sensuous. The Messiah then expected 
was not a redeemer from sin, but a deliverer from civil bondag« In fact, 
the ‘‘devout” referred to in the New Testament were apparently not 
much influenced by late Judaism, but by the prophetism of the Old Tes 
tament, Jesus distinctly rejected the popular Messianic ideal. His preach 
ing shows no traces of the Messianic hopes of the masses, but was diamet 
rically opposed thereto. All of Baldensperger’s works are characterized 
by a certain acuteness and, often, of insight, which can but lend inter- 
est to their perusal ; but neither this or any other of his books can be 


recommended for sobriety 
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Allgemeine Eiuleitung in den Hexateuch (General Introduction to the 
Hexateuch). By Carl Steuernagel. Giéttengen, Vandenhoeck, and 
Ruprecht, 1900. This work is intended to accompany the commentary 
on the Old Testament edited by Professor D. W. Nowack, and does not 
enter into the details of introduction, since these are supposed to be 
found in connection with the individual books. The work is therefor 
brief. Still, for its purpose it is excellent. The matter is arranged in 
seven sections, the first of which is intended to put the reader int: 
possession of the necessary standpoint with reference to the importance, 
content, and divisions of the Hexateuch. The second section pertains 
to the tradition concerning the authorship of the Pentateuch. Since, 
the seventh century B. C. there are traces of the view that parts of the 
Pentateuch were written by Moses. Steuernagel considers this tradition 
a fair theme for criticism from the Protestant standpoint, and his dis 
cussion leads to the conclusion that at least, so far as the literary 
authorship is concerned, the tradition not only cannot be supported, but 
must be rejected. Section three gives the grounds upon which the 
critics assume the participation of several authors in the composition of 
the Pentateuch—namely, the doublets and contradictions the Pentateuch 
contains. In section four Steuernagel passes a valuable estimate upon 
the various attempts which have been made to account for the phe 
nomena presented by the Pentateuch. Section five discusses the foun- 
dations of the critical theory; section six the individual component 
elements of the Hexateuch (D, P, JE, J, E); and section seven treats 
of the union of these so-called sources, or the editing of the Hexateuch 
by which they were united. It is plain from this outline that the treat- 
ment is orderly and progressive. One only interesting feature can be 
mentioned more fully here. It has to do with the completion of the 
Pentateuch, which must have taken place before it was adopted by the 
Samaritans, since the Samaritan and Jewish texts agree too well on the 
whole to admit of serious changes subsequently. Now, according to 
Neh. xiii, 28, the Samaritan community was founded in about 432 B. C. 
According to Josephus, however, it was established in the time of 
Alexander the Great, or about 330 B. C. This raises a somewhat serious 
question; for, according to the critical theory, P was published about 
445 B. C., which is but thirteen years before the Samaritans came into 
the possession of the Pentateuch containing P, if Neh. xiii, 28 gives 
us the true date. Since it is difficult to believe that thirteen years would 
suffice to unite P with JED, and to secure the new work the necessary 
recognition, Steuernagel inclines to reject the authority of Nehemiah as 
to the date of the founding of the Samaritan community (432), and to 
accept that of Josephus (330), thereby giving the period of one hundred 
and fifteen years instead of thirteen for accomplishing the above-men- 
tioned results. Verily the way of the critic, like that of the transgressor, 


though for a different reason, is hard. 
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RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Buropean Opinion Concerning the Excommunication of Tolstoi. The 
very touching letter of the Countess Tolstoi to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities who pronounced the excommunication against her husband 
called their attention to the fact that by placing him without the pale 
of the Church they had agreed to deny him Christian burial, and that 
this could not affect him, for they denied this only to his dead body; 
but that it would affect her should she outlive her husband, by depriv- 
ing her, a faithful member of the Church, of the comforts which it is 
the function of the Church to bestow upon all her members. Antoni, 
metropolitan of St. Petersburg, has written a reply which as published 
does not meet the exigencies of the case, but simply places the blame 
upon the count himself. This correspondence has attracted widespread 
attention in Europe. An authority on Russian affairs is responsible for 
the declaration that the sentence passed upon Tolstoi, while severe, is 
relatively mild, since his offense would naturally have called forth the 
severest kind of penalty. The reason the writer gives for the mildness 
of the punishment is, that Tolstoi is so intrenched in the affections of 
the people, both high and low, that the usual penalty could not be safely 
inflicted. He predicts that the precedent thus established will result in 
such a degree of tolerance in Russia that the sects will grow with more 
than their customary rapidity, since large numbers are held to the Rus- 
sian Church by force alone. To us it scarcely seems possible that the 
Holy Synod should have set such a trap for its own feet. 


A Sign of the Times in Rome. The following well-authenticated in- 
cident illustrates the superstition which still exists among devoted Ro- 
manists: A certain monk relates that he recently lost his breviary. 
Thereupon he called upon St. Anthony to restore it, but in vain. In his 
despair it occurred to him to punish the saint for his refusal to answer 
Accordingly he turned a small image of the saint, which he had on the 
table, toward the wall. The monk thought at least that the fear of losing 
his reputation as a restorer of lost objects would move the saint, but in 
this also he was deceived. On the twenty-seventh of December the 
monk threatened the saint with entire withdrawal of confidence in him 
if he did not restore the breviary by January 1. For a time it appeared 
as though even this threat was to go unheeded, but on the evening of 
January 1 a friend of the monk happened to hear of the loss of the brev- 
iary, which he immediately said could be found in a designated place. 
The search was rewarded by the recovery of the lost article. Upon this 
the monk restored the saint to his former place of honor. The story is 
so childish as to be almost incredible. Yet it is vouched for by the 
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Christlic he Welt, ind alte a t is no more ridiculous than the whol 
scheme of the apparition of the Virgin Mary and other saints. Rome 
certainly needs Protestant 


The Death of Professor Beyschlag. Recent discussions of the theo- 
logical situation in Germany have attempted to make it appear that the 


great Halle professor was an evangelical theologian. It may be well to 
mention that he was not so regarded even in Germany, where the standard 
is far lower than in Ameri And no wonder; forhe denied the preexist- 
ence, the supernatural « eption, and the true deity of Christ. To him 
Jesus Christ was a man and nothing more, though sinless and the re- 


vealer of the Father. It i striking fact also that the alleged appoint- 


ment of orthodox professor Germany of late is denied by those who 
wish to see Beyschlag cl r filled by a positive theologian. It is 
declared by the Deutsche Evangelische Zeitu g that of five professors 
recently appointed only one isa positive. On the other hand only one is 
even a mediating theologian, while three are Ritschlians. This makes it 


clear that in those instances in which orthodox men are appointed the 
causes are not to be found in the fact that orthodoxy in our American 
sense is gaining ground among German scholars, but in the fact that the 
authorities feel that the orthodox party must occasionally, at least, be 
recognized. We take no delight in awakening the readers of the Review 
from this dream, that orthodoxy is growing in Germany; but as a re- 


corder of the outlook in Europe we must state the facts. 


Moral Statistics in Roman Catholic and Protestant Switzerland. 
From recently published tabl t appears that the number of divorces 


in Switzerland is about two per cent of the marriages. Of these the 
majority are Protestants might be expected from the laws of the 
Roman Catholic Churec] n the subject of divorce. When we come 
to the matter of illegitimat rths, however, which is a truer test of 
the actual morality of t ple, it appears that even the confessional 
does not serve to prevent m from being as numerous among Roman- 
ists as among those who rank themselves Protestants So also in the 


matter of suicides, which for many years past have been about twenty- 


two in every one hundred thousand, the Protestants and Romanists are 


about equal. It may be a pr to many to learn that the Protestants 
of Switzerland have no advantage over the Romanists in point of morals 
But this appears only on the surface. In all the retinements of life 
Protestants in Switzerland, as elsewhere, are superior to their Romanist 
neighbors, as they are also in point of education and business enterprise. 
But it is a cause for rea ratitude that Romanism is so effective i: 


checking the lower instinct f its adherents 

















Reviews and Magazines. 


SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


From contents of unusual interest in The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review (Philadelphia) for July, we select for mention a wise and lucid 
article by Edward H. Griffin, of Johns Hopkins University, on ** Facts, 
Doctrine, and Ideals,’ which compares the three fundamental philosoph- 
ical methods corresponding to thre¢ fundamental realities with which 


experience has to deal 1. Observation through the senses, the method 


4 
the skeptical empiricism of Hume ; 2. Speculative and deductive rea- 
soning, the method of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, assuming postu- 
lates and reasoning from them abstractly; 3. The intuitions of man’s 
ethical nature, in which Socrates sought new foundations of belief and of 


conduct, and to which the Kantian philosophy makes its appeal, the car- 
dinal assertion of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, being the primacy 
of the moral powers, and the criterion and organon of truth being found 
inthe domain of ethics rather than in sense impressions or in rationalis 
tic deductions Dr. Griffin’s article contends that these three methods 
must be combined if philosophy is to achieve valid results, and one mu 

not be emphasized at the expense of the others. Illustrating the insuff 

ciency of any one method, unguarded by the others, he speaks of the 
danger f excessive de pends nee on introspection and the subjective 
method as follows: ‘' The faith to which Kant is constrained by the 
solemn imperatives of the moral law does not admit of theoretical cor 

firmation, nor does it find support in historical proofs, This is the trou 
ble with mysticism Mysticism is true and strong in its recognition of 
God as present and operative in men, in its recognition of the instin« 


tive, the intuitive, the affectional elements of our nature as proper 


7 
2 
= 


and natural media power and fervor and intima 
of itshold upon truth ; Aut it is apt to rest satisfied with beliefs not sub 
jected to legitimate criteria, not brought into harmony with other beliefs 


irreconcilable, perhaps, with commonly accepted standards of opini 


ind conduct The contributions of mysticism to the higher life of 
the world are far rarer and finer i juality than those of the meré 
reasoning intelligence Emerson contrasts the two types of mind tl 


‘The great distinction between teachers sacred or literary—between por 


like Herbert and poets like Pope between philosophers like Kant and 
Coleridge and philosophers like Locke, Paley, Mackintosh, and Stewart 
between men of the world who are reckoned accomplished talkers, ar 
the fervent mystic, prophesying, half insane under the infinit ide of 
thought—is, that one class speak from with r from experience of the 
fact and = th« ther class, from withor i spectators merely It is 
of no use to preach to me from without Ifa man do not speak 


+ 34+ 


from within the veil, where the word is one with that it tells of, let 


him lowly confess it.’ But admirable as the mystic temper at its best 
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is, its excessive subjectivity makes it prolific of error and dangerous in 
practical tendency. If the ideal and the spiritual elements are over em 
phasized, a lack of reality ensues; defined criteria of fact and of truth 
are ignored, The appeal to Christian consciousness, the conce ption of 
Christianity as a life, is sometimes so incautiously and extravagantly 
stated as to substitute sentiment for reason, and to discredit alike all for- 
mulas of belief and all records of events. No one can read the powerful 
and pathetic presentation of this point of viewin the Lay Sermons of the 
late T. H. Green without admiration for their sympathetic tenderness, 
their high and serious earnestness, and without perceiving, at the same 
time, the inconsistency between this sublimated and etherealized idealism 
and the authority of an objective Revelation. Ideals which sever themselves 
from fact and from valid doctrine are illusory; they need to be brought 
into practical accord with reality.” The gist of Dr. Griffin’s essay is that 
there are three interests which the philosopher and the theologian need 
to safeguard: 1. The world of empirical reality, the world mediated 
through the senses, the world of nature, of society, of history, the world 
which is the subject of science; and this world demands candid recog- 
nition. 2. The world of abstract truth, to which we have access through 
the processes of thinking, the world of judgment and inference, of logi- 
cal consistency and reasoned truth; and from this world we may not hold 
aloof. 3. The world of ideal values, which reveals itself in the im- 
peratives of conscience, in the pure and lofty visions of the spiritual im- 
agination, inthe unsatisfied longings of the heart; and to this world we 
must ever hold ourselves open. Jn particular, must the Christian teacher 
take account of these three elements and spheres. But the most intensely 
attractive article recently seen in The Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
is ‘*Calvin’s Literary Work,” by Ferdinand Brunetiére, editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, translated from the October, 1900, number of that 
journal. Brunetitre, the foremost living French literary critic, assigns 
to Calvin, the Frenchman, a high place in French literature, while Brun- 
etitre, the Catholic, is severe in his judgment of Calvin, the Reformer’s, 
personal qualities and place in the history of religious thought and 
progress. The French critic says that Calvin, unlike Luther, who 
seemed always to be calling the universe and posterity to witness 
what happened within him, left no confessions or Table Talk which 
make clear the secret reasons of his conversion from popery. Brunetiére 
thinks those reasons were not philosophical, but rather historical, ‘‘ since 
it seems that what was to him least acceptable in Catholicism was the 
chapter of tradition. After that will it be calumniating him to say that 
in the development of his Protestantism it was part of his ambition to 
receive the law only from himself? If ever there was a man who 
thought that no one opposed to him could be in the right, or that he 
himself could never be in the wrong, that man was assuredly John Cal- 


, 


vin.” ‘*Whoever does not think concerning ‘ justification by faith’ or 


‘predestination’ as Calvin does, and as he decrees that others must 
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think, is, in the eyes of Calvin, but a blockhead, a donkey, a d a 


cleanser of sewers. . .« What he least respects in his adversaries is ex 
actly that liberty of thought which he claims for himself. . . . Not even 
when death approached did his pride leave him, nor his self-confidence, 
nor, above all, his animosities. . . . During the entire month that his 
izony lasted not one doubt (of his infallibility) softened his hard and 
pitiless heart, I one regret or remorst ful thought. All that he had 
done was well done. And he died peacefully, aged fifty-five, May 27, 
1564, at eight o’clock in the evening, so that, as Theodore Beza says, 

the same instant on that day the sun set and the greatest light that was 
in the world to lead the Church of God withdrew to heaven.’ What 
Calvin wrotein French comprises a rather small number of works, chief 
among them being the Institutes of the Christian Religion, which, in 
Brunetiére’s opinion, ‘*isone of the great books of French prose, ind the 
earliest in which the proportions, the arrangement, and the construction 
are monumental. Calvin is the first in all Europe in whom Protestant 
dogmatics, disconnected until then and scattered in the sermons of 
Luther and in the treatises of Zwingli, or of Melanchthon, took do 

trinal consistency and the external form of a system concatenated in all 
its parts.” What is deemed most remarkable in Calvin’s style is the de- 
cision and consequent lucidity of the thought: he always knows what 
he wants to say and always says it; his style is that of a man of action 
more than that of an author. Brunetitre thinks that Calvin's Jnsti 

tutes was, in point of time, the first of French books which can be called 
classic; classic by reason of the dignity of its plan and the deter- 
mination of details by the conception of the whole, by reason of that 
purpose to convince which moves its internal progress and gives 


rhetorical grace, by reason of the sustained gravity of style, and by 


reason of its conformity to the French genius. Brunetitre, the Catho- 


ic, says without hesitation: ‘‘ Since the world had lost the idea of the 
original misery of man, and of the obstacles which are met with in the 
exercise of liberty ; since it had returned to the philosophy of nature, and 
its highest aspiration seemed to be to become pagan once more; and since 
the change in morals was leading it, in the end, to the abyss—no one 
helped more than Calvin to stop it on its downward path; and for this 
reason we can say that the harm he has done was not without some com- 
pensation. If it is necessary that there should be heresies, that of Cal- 
vin was not entirely useless; and in the domain of literature, Pascal and 
Bossuet could not have been what they were without Calvin.”” Brunetitre 
says France was afraid of Calvin, and could not be made Protestant by 
him because her facile genius, the genius of Clement Marot, could not 
accommodate itself to his discipline; her social genius, that of Marguerite 
of Valois, could not resign itself to his insupportable tyranny of man- 
ners and of consciences; and her literary genius, which was incarnate in 
Rabelais, could not take part in the anathema hurled by Calvin’s Excuse 
to the Nicodemites against letters and art. 
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Nor often does any revi ffer a flying survey of a long subject more 
satisfactory in its way than the article of forty eight pages by Richar 
M. Mever, of Berlin, o1 German Criticism,” which that high-grade 
pe riodical, The Inte 1 Vonthly (Burlington, Vt.), divided betweer 
its May and its June issues In the article German thoroughness shines 
through a French lucidity of style It begins by saying that the criti 

il instinct is native to man, who may be called ‘‘the critical being 
At the very beginning of iman history the Bible shows the critical 
faculty of mankind at wor n the effort to distinguish good from evil, 
and in classifying and eling the creatures around him On that 
critical spirit all modern science is based What was germinant in 
Adam shot up in Ga to full development. Criticism is a matter 
of course wherever mind is at work. The listening savage criticizes the 
tale you tell him; the churchgoer passes judgment on the sermon, the 


singing, the new window or reredos; the child selects for reasons his 
favorite among his playmates; and the dying man chooses from many 
hymns the one he wishes used at his funeral ; and all this is criticism, 
comparison, the instinct for order, putting a thing where it belongs 
The most richly-endowed 


‘nown to history was the Greeks, among 


whom Plato first framed a new and great conception— science, and 
Aristotle undertook the task of carrying out Plato’s new program, cre- 
iting a system of separate sciences, a classification of human knowledge. 


And since the days of those two men we have the cosmos of the sciences, 
ie full rounded whole of the disciplines which mutually aid and check 


one another While the ical faculty existed in Adam, and the critical 


; 


spirit is manifest always and everywhere, Mr. Meyer says that the critical 
ethod was born in the xteenth century. That method was used by 
Galileo in natural science na produced the three master critics of the 


humanities, Cervantes, the Spaniard: Montaigne, the Frenchman: and 


Shakespeare the } I shmal In the oreatest of novels Cervantes drew 


th a firm hand eternal types, presenting in Don Quixote and his 


squire Sancho Panza e first time since mankind had begun to 
sy ik and write, a pe t n its full circumference with an attention 
to minute traits su S espeare, greatest of all delineators of char 
acter, could not compa t narrow field of a drama. Montaigne, 
though permitted 11 to speak no language but Greek, and 
though he believed abs n the incomparable glory of classic art, 
vet is called the first vuthor, being made modern by his inex 
haustibie delight in ever festation of life; he aimed at understand- 
ing, not in order to be al xplain, but in order the better to en 

ind this made him ‘‘ the first writer of universal significance since th 
days of the apostles.” Nex ime Shakespeare, the crowning summit of 
thew art, of an art bor I new pring ples i man so strong, so mighty 
that he was able at last t ke the long autocracy of classic tradition 
Desc irtes, the father e ] | soph , Mm de the critical meth vd 




















ssumed as certain: /ut that we 


rust find 8 ere p for t t and knowledge and f a the 
ce By that | ss, later, Niebuhr’s criticism advanced beyond 
Voltaire’s skepticism, and Johannes Miiller’s scientific investigati 
ature veyond Schelling’s natural philosophy After Descartes il 
I the philosopher of realism, and Richard Bentley, the first great 
rtuoso of the critical method who carried it to certain results 
discipline of ph gy—who proved the alleged letters of Phalar 
tyrant of Acragas, t ) te forgeries, as Laurentius \ had show 
Constantine’s deed of gift of the estates of the Church to the pe to be 
a torgery Bar t : ide of Hum vl ipphied t i 
met d to a sever est i ) I the con pt Tt causat it 
the e reach ts a ced sub t G in Crit S This 
cins with Winckelmar the founder of the German concepti f 
history wh h is that the cor rehension of a ect must be il ~ 
torical on nd that the way to understand is t to make the finished 
yiect, but its growth, the main subject of investigation. Then cam 
Lessing, the last and greatest flower produced by Humanism in Ger- 
many or in the world; near akin in his thought to the men of the 
terary Renaissance, and yet thoroughly comprehensible to us moderns 


Lessing was the discoverer and revealer, even to England, of Shakes- 
peare’s greatness, He was a student of the development of the capaci- 


ties of the human race and of the great question as to the path and the 


goal of human history. Opposing the attempts both of the orthodox 
faithful and of the radical Rationalists to reduce the whole evolution of 
mankind to a single straight line, he wrote: ‘*Go thine imperceptibl 
pace, Eternal Providence! Let us not doubt of thee, even though thy 
steps seem to us to tur! backward It is not true that the straight line 
is alw ivs the shortest Thou hast so much to ¢ irry W th thee on thine 
eternal road, so many steps aside to take!” Next is Herder, a man of 
passionate nature, of whom the essay says: ‘An insatiable longing for 
great emotions and great thoughts was native to him even as a dreamy 
voy, and on his deathbed the old man demanded of the bystanders a 
great thought to whi he could cling K wledge of detail could not 
appease this Titanic spirit. He wanted the whok he wanted to clasp 

animate creation with intellectual arms He must keep before him 
the totality of life Giordano Bruno had been the first to prociaim 
boldly the plurality of worlds; Fontenelle had played with the thought 

Herder it became the foundation of his conceptions.” Herder was 


the ancestor of Romanticism, and a pioneer of modern criticism as fat 
s history and westheticism are concerned. Later in the development of 
German criticism came Goethe, and Schiller, and Wilhelm von Hum 

ildt, and the Schlegel brothers, and Schleiermacher, and Niebuhr, and 


ong list of others in the various departments of knowledge. To-da 


the Berlin essayist claims, German philologians and historians, as well as 
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German physicists, chemists, anatomists, and botanists, take the lead in 
the use of critical methods in the program of the new effort to under- 
stand. In most things the schools of North Germany are famous, 
while in theology South Germany has set the standard. The admir- 
able article closes with Ulrich von Hutten’s saying, “*Men’s minds are 


awaking, science flourishes, it is a pleasure to live.” 


In the North American Review for July, 1901, Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate of England, furnishes a prosy mythologic poem entitled 
‘*Polyphemus;” the late Sir Walter Besant writes of ‘‘The Burden of 


the Twentieth Century; Dr. James M. Buckley strikes, with his usual 


deadly precision and demolishing force, at ‘‘ The Absurd Paradox of 
Christian Science;” and Cardinal Gibbons, in the series on ‘‘ Great 
Religions of the World,” writing from the Roman standpoint, states in 
noble fashion some great facts in which all Christendom rejoices: 


**One of the most ancient images of the Christian Church is that of a 
ship tossed about on the waves, yet never sinking. This image was 
painted more than once on the walls of the Roman catacombs, precisely 
when it seemed as if Christianity could not possibly hold out much longer 
against the impact of social and juridical forces that had sworn its ex- 
termination. Nevertheless, the Fisherman of Galilee, with his brethren, 
survived this first great hurricane of opposition, and planted the victo- 
rious symbol of the new religion on the Capitol and the Palatine—over 
the shrine of Roman religion, and amid the councils of the Roman state. 
On the morrow of this first great reckoning of the new spirit in mankind 
with the old established forms of belief and government, a tremor of 
astonishment seized on the priests and philosophers of the pagan world, 
that an obscure Syrian sect should have at last lifted a triumphant head. 
It seemed as though all the criteria of mankind—common sense, logic, 
reason, history, analogy—were at once and hopelessly shattered, and a 
wonder-world set up in place of the familiar realities of society. It is 
an old story how the few remaining pagans hoped against hope, until 
they saw the fall of the whole fabric of Western civilization, and the 
figure of a Universal Church interposed between organized society and 
the elemental forces of barbarism that threatened it from the North and 
East. In those all-embracing arms the world of Greece and Rome, that 
thought to perish doubly, was firmly seized and made to live again. 
Since that day Christianity has dominated all modern history. Its 
morality, based on the loving-kindness of an Eternal Father and the 
mystic brotherhood with the God-Man, has renovated the face of the 
earth. It has set firmly the corner stone for all future civilization, the 
conviction of a common humanity that has been deeply rooted in us by 
no stoicism, but by the story of Jesus Christ and by the lives and deaths 
of countless Christian men and women. It has clarified at once th« 


sense of sin and the reasons for hope, It has touched the deepest springs 
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f ( ffic i¢ nt ¢ onvit tion: pre au he d suc¢ essfully, in season and out of s¢ ison 

mercy and justice and peace; affected intimately every function of 
domestic life; thrown a sheltering veil of sanctity about maid and 
mother and home; stood out against the fierce ambitions and illicit 


loves of rulers, and the low passions of the multitude. It has healed 
and cleansed whole legislations, and ‘filled out with a vivifying spirit 
the noble but inorganic letter of great maxims that a Seneca or an 


jictetus might utter, but could not cause to live. It has distinctly 





raised the social and civil life of all civilized humankind. It bears 
within itself the antidote of a certain divine presence, whereby it over- 
comes forever those germs of decay and change that cause the death of 
all other societies. Its earliest writers and exponents had a subtle sense 
f its true character when the y took over from paganism, and ap] 

to the work of Jesus, the symboli myth of the pheenix, emblem of a 
native, organic, and indestructible vitality. The life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ himself have nothing but victories to chronicle since his 
appearance among men, Every century is a new campaign from which 
he returns to the heavenly Father crowned with innumerable laur 
and leading captive innumerable multitudes of human souls. Th 
records of history are full of the most astonishing conquests by him of 
individual souls, voluntary submissions to the irresistible charm of the 
Son of man. There is no altitude of intellect so towering that it has 
not bent before him, no seat of power so high that it has not done 
homage to him. Philosophy and Criticism, History and the Natural 
Sciences have sent over to him, without ce asing, their noblest worthies 
as pledges of victory. To go no farther back than the century just 
elapsed, we may say that every page of its annals is bright with the 
illustrious names of great men who have been proud to confess the 
divinity of Jesus. Some of them never knew a wavering of allegiance 
others came back to him by a kind of postliminary process, having 
learned by hard exp rience the truth of the apostolic cry of Saint Peter, 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ 
From this point of view there is never any diminution of the work of 
Jesus Christ. His benign and gracious figure dominates forever all life 
and society. Scarcely, indeed, was he known to the world when we 
are told that he won the admiration of great Roman emperors. Sweet 
legends of the veneration of an Augustus and an Abgar cling forever to 
his person—symbols of that self-surrender which has gone on since then, 
and will never cease. What is the secret of this constant and cosmo- 
politan devotion to Jesus? From what deep springs of history and 
human nature do the forces flow that keep it forever alive, in spite of 
the multitudinous accidents of time and space and change. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. It can be no slight bond that holds forever such 
elusive forces as the minds and hearts of men, in varying epochs and 


lands, periods, forms, and degrees of culture.” 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 





The Jewish Encyclopedia; A D ptive Record of the History, Religion, Literature, 
and Customs of the J¢ | ’ rom t Earliest Tim to the Present Day 
Volume I, Aach-Apocalypt I t 8VO, pp. XXV a5, XXXV New Ye 
and London: Funk & W | y Price, cloth, 8 
This is the initial volume of a work of twelve volumes, which will 

offer a comprehensive account of the life and thought of the Jewish 
race from its beginnings unt " The managing editor of the whole 
work is Dr. Isidore Singer | associated with him is an Editorial Board, 
whose names form a large 1arantee of the scientific character of the 
undertaking In the list of Consulting Editors, also, are to be found the 
names of Christian scholars such as McCurdy, Moore, Price, and Strack, 
besides the names of the 1 t eminent Jewish scholars of this continent 
and Europe. Among thos¢ tributing articles to the first volume are 


Cyrus Adler, A, Harkay \. H. Newman, C. C. Torrey, C. F. Kent, G 
Deutzsch, D. G. Lyon, E. G. Hirsch, E. Schiirer, F. Buhl, F. C. C y- 
beare, R. Gottheil, I. Abrahams, I. M. Price, M. Jastrow, Jr., J. F. 
McCurdy, K. Budde, L. St M. Lidsbarsky, R. W. Rogers, C. H. Toy, 
W. Bacher, W. Max Miille1 ot to further extend the list Such a list 


will compare favorably with the list of contributors shown by the most 


rigidly scientific enterpris« f a similar kind. The aim of the work is, 
however, declared not to be exclusively scientitic 1 work intended as 
much for the general pu is for scholarly use’ (Preface xx), Not 
withstanding this announcement, after examining the present volume, 
ne must doubt whether many of the leading articles will really prove 
wcceptable to the unscientific reader. A demand exists for an encyclo- 


pedia of Judaism. As the editors say inthe Preface: ‘* The need of such 


a work is sufficiently obvi Jewish history is unique and therefore 
peculiarly liable to be misunderstood The Jews are « sely attached to 
their national traditions, a t, in their dispe rsion, are cosmopolitan, 
both as to their concept f world-duty and their participation in the 
general advancement of 1 <ind ‘‘*Throughout all the divergences 
prod iced by different so il environment and intellectual influences, the 
Jews have in every generat served the twofold character referred 
to above as representatives f a nation, they have kept alive their 
Hebrew traditions: and a mopolitans, they have taken part in the 
social and intellectual life of almost all cultured nations.” We may 
ook to this work now aus isly inaugurated t supply the long 
standing deficient yota thoroug!] wecurate and im plete hist ry yf 
world-wide Judais Graetz’s Ilistory of the Jews is not regarded as 
fully satisfac tory or comprehensive, but if the promise of this first volume 


is fulfilled in those yet t I we may look to have i few years an 
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is said to ‘‘ have had in Talmudic times merely a moral meaning. It 
was simply a test under which the woman, if guilty, was likely to suc- 
cumb and confess.” Was such the construction put upon the ordeal in 
the time when the circumstances in John viii, 1 seg. came to pass? John 
viii, 7, ‘‘ He that is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone at 
her” is suggestive of a passage qu ted from Rabbi Akiba (d. 135 A. D 

‘*Only when the man is himself free from guilt, will the waters be an 
effective test of his wife’s guilt or innocence, but if he has been guilty 
of illicit intercourse, the waters will have no effect.” The higher sexual 


morality of the New Testament is a symptom of the Jewish feeling of 


theage. ‘The Talmud as well as the gospel regards lustful desire as 
a crime.” In the Ginzberg’s article on Allegorical Interpretation 
there is the following interesting passage: ‘‘ Paul's allegorism is typo- 
logical and betrays its Pharisaic origin. . . . His well-known allego- 


rization of Sarah and Hagar (Gal. iv, 21-31) is fundamentally only a 
typological presentation of the Palestinian teaching, ‘ Thou wilt find no 
freeman but him who is occupied in learning Torah’ (Ab. vi, 2). Paul 
is not even original in his types, for the oldest Haggadah represents the 
conflict between Ishmael, the son of the maid, and Isaac, the son of the 


mistress, as a spiritual one (Sifre, Deut. xxxi). Alexandrian influence is 


first discernible in the epistle to the Hebrews, whereas Palestinian al! 
gorism is suggested in the interpretation of the ark of Noah as repre- 
senting the rite of baptism, in 1 Pet. iii, 20; compare Gen. R. xxxi, 9 
Alexandrian influence is shown in Hebrews by the general tendency 
throughout rather than by individual instances. Paul never detracts 
from the historical reality of the narratives he allegorizes, but the 
Hebrews became the model for Alexandrian ingenuity by which Israel’s 
history and legal enactments were construed as being in reality intima 
tions of the mysteries of faith, concealing the spirit in the letter, and 
reducing the essentials of the Old Testament to mere shadows. This 
tendency is clearest in the gospel of John, the author of which makes 
most use of Old Testament illustrations: the serpent upon a pole in the 
wilderness (Num. xxi, 8) becomes Jesus on the cross. Jesus is the manna 
in the desert, the bread of life (idid., vi, 31, 49.)” The force of Ginz- 
berg’s illustrations from the gospel of John can hardly be allowed, but 
we must admit the force of the whole passage in its bearing upon New 
Testament interpretation. The whole article is an able presentation, 
giving with sufficient fullness the history of allegorical interpretation 
in the different Jewish schools and communities. In common with 
other contributions from Jewish writers it lacks in criticism of its 
sources. The articles on Jewish legal usage down to our own day fur- 
nish to Christian readers valuable light on what modern Judaism is as 
compared with the Judaism of the past, and suggest at times reasons 
which account for such a liberal movement as the reformed Judaism of 


the presentage. Amongthe contributions by Christian scholars attention 
may be directed to the article on Amos, by Budde. It is marked by the 
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writer’s breadth of view and discrimination, though we think he allows 
too much to “later additions” in his analysis. Amraphel, by R. W. 
Rogers, isa brief and useful summary of what is known of Hammurabi, 
who is by most scholars identified with Amraphel. The modest sug- 
gestion that the name Amraphel is made up of ’am and rapaltu, which 
combination has a sense similar to that ascribed to Hammurabi, is t m pt 
ng It is a question, however, whether we ought to expect the form 
um in the transfer of a Babylonian name into Hebrew. The geograph 

cal and ethnographical articles of W. Max Miller are marked by wis 
ind independent setting forth of facts so far as known; for example, 


the article ‘*‘ Amorites.” Mention may be made of the good work of 


garton, Torrey, McCurdy in their contributions. Professor 


Professors I 
loy’s portion of the article ‘‘ Abraham,” the ‘‘ Critical View,” is in th 
1dgment of the present writer too summary in its presentation of con 


lusions. More discussion and more extended evidence would have 


been welcomed. We may conclude by expressing an earnest apprecia 

tion of the spirit which led to the undertaking of a work such as The 

Jewish Encyclopedia promises to be, and a cordial commendation of 
that part of it which is already in our hands. 

i Social Progress. The Noble Lectures at Harvard Uni- 

versity for 1900. By The Very Reverend W. H. FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of 


Ripon. 12mo, pp. 278. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Christian Ordinances an 


The main object of these lectures is in reality twofold: (1) To present 
the relation of the external and formal to the practical and moral in 
Christianity, and (2) To discuss this relation, not from the standpoint 
of the individual, but solely from that of society asa whole. The occa 
sion for entering upon this discussion and the general position taken by 
the author with reference to the matter are clearly stated in the preface. 
Too often the Church and even religion itself are identified with the 
forms and ordinances of our ecclesiastical systems. So far is this view 
of things from the truth, however, that it is even to be observed that 
no such system holds an absolute position, nor can it claim to be imposed 
by divine authority. ‘‘All ordinances are essentially secondary and 
mutable.” Nevertheless, they have a perfectly valid ground, and may 
be made to serve powerfully the ends of social righteousness. The 
six lectures which constitute the chapters of the book present the fol- 
lowing arrangement and details of discussion: The first lecture dis- 
cusses the Church system as a whole in its bearing upon social right- 
eousness. Noting the change in Church as well as in State, by which 
in the conduct of the affairs of each a social interest has been substituted 
for a purely individual one, the author proceeds to define: (1) The 
kingdom of God, which is declared to be ‘‘ Wherever God as revealed 
in Christ, and the divine principle of love . . . is acknowledged as 
supreme in men’s conscience and conduct.” Since this ‘‘ acknowledge- 


ment ” is taking place more and more among men, therefore the kingdom 

















oZ Sl La pte er’, 
of God is being crea ized in human society;" (2) The 
Church, which consists e whose acknowledgement of Christ is 
nots mptly actual but pe lessed, who are banded t gether W- 
ever, not to hold publi ‘to establish Christ's righteousness 
in the world;” (38) The ( em of Ordinances, which is never 
essential or authorit particular form, but may nevertheless 
minister to the well-be The Bible in the Church is next 
considered. First, it “ eview of the whole Bible-content 
w largely it 1s occup ciety Second, in reference to th 
influence of the Bibl ial state, how Christ does not incul 
cate a radical socialism r ye aslothful and envious pauperis! 
nevertheless, he does lay ip the dangers of wealth,” and | 
the advantage and ultimat ra of meekness The Bible does not 
however, furnish set rules | ind stimulus to righteous «a¢ Dn 
ind, in the application of t, change of time and custom m 
be regarded. Third, the B ible as a text-book of social ref 
because of its interest I rstanding of masses of me ~ 
redemptive purpose for 1 ersal adaptibility, and its con 
fident hope of the f ure he Sacraments, which are next discussed 
are shown to occupy a s e place in the New Testament, and 
freedom in their administ: ired essentia I, In gener é 
sacraments are important vecause human nature is insting 
and impressionable ; be¢ é ents meal the attestation of in 
poration into the body of be ind because they are its visibl 
pledge of cooperation to Christ. II, Baptism favors a view 
of Christianity as social rege , if the original institution by Christ 
is fully regarded. The larger s mission of baptism should be mani 
fested by recognizing th obligation imposed by this ‘* sacrament 
I incorporation.” Ill, 7 side of the sacrament of the L is 
Supper is declared f tention,” because of the various 
names applied to it d be f Ss history Its full socia importan 
may be restored by en ph Z the Church’s unity, for which this sac 
rament stands, and by ext fy a sense of inctity throughout 
social life. As to Creed ( less is Of Faith, the author begins 
by tracing briefly the ds creed-format in the Church and 
by maintaining the eds, since wwueness is as clearly an 
evil as dogmatism, d some authoritative standard, the dog- 
matic spirit is sure t I legitimate place and power of 
creeds as a social factor er! d by instincts of human nature 
and in response to a socia for one common expression of faith 
The dangers to which r us ds is exposed are formalism, hypo« 
risy, and ‘‘the evils whicl ery phase of dogmatism Last 
creeds wi become a factor | ntiv ine reasing imp rtance as tl 
are made more and n esslor f Christian righteousness | 
the inspiration not of m« sputes, but of a moral purpose ar 
a living faith Comn Pr 1 Preaching is declared in the 
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f the needs and obligations of tl 


eal In the concluding chapter on Pastoral Work, the author ma 
ains that the pastoral office is n some form or other a necessity,”’ may 
istily itself only the grounds ol ity and ol the needs of socia 
fe No Chur flice divinely authorized, and the original offices 
se natura ind in eac} ise in response to needs of the Christia 
dy as such Judges and other public officers now perform functions 
ticipated by primitive Church officers, and these are as truly ministers 
humanity as are the clergy so-called. The pastor of to-day w ce 
bute to soci progress by the recognition of the fact that he is a 
cial leader, and that with him are associated not only the circle of 
vorshipers, but the irger circle n which every man has ! 
inistry 
7 tieth Century N m Tra t Modern |} ma 
from the Original Gree Parts 0 d Tw 16mo, pp. x, 3a New Yor 
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the English Bible was the consummatio1 


f a century of great activity and fruitfulness, It was the seventhin th 
nique series of English Protestant translations which sprang directly 
m the determination cf young William Tyndale that ‘‘If God spare 


e. I wil one aqay MAKE the 


the Scripture than the Pope 


arked by some singular virt 


boy that drives the plow to know more of 
f Rome¢ ” Each of those versions was 


ie, and each contributed its part toward 


the perfection of the King James Version, and it must not be forgotten 


it the version of King Jan 


es was the product of the sixteenth cen 


has shown renewed interest in the matter 


vernacular Bible, and it is already plain that the revision of 1881 
vas but the beginning of a new series of English versions. The Twe1 
nh Century Ne N Test ment name suggests, 18 ar eff t tral 
te the Greek of the first century into the most modern English. It 
cognizes the dependence of its predecessors not only upon one another 
t upon the Vulgate, and turns anew to the Greek original or to its 
estored fori nt text of Westcott and Hort It endeavor 
stent rendering, t ndicate the verbal agreement or differ e bety I 
e several sit r narratives in the Gospels and Acts, It marks Old 
Testament quotations pecial setting and type Measur , ‘ 
re renaered t their I rest Er sh equivalent It sets wit! ( 
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brackets the passages classed by Westcott and Hort as not originally a 
part of the writings in which they occur. It rearranges the order of the 
books—grouping them in Part I as The Good News according to Mark, 
Matthew, Luke, and John, and The Doings of the Apostles. In Part I 
we have Paul’s Letters to the Churches—Group I consisting of the Let- 
ters to the Thessalonians, Group II of those to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians, and Group III of those to the Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians, Part III will comprise Paul’s Four Private Letters, the 
Encyclical Letters, and the Apocalypse. There is decided merit as well 
as freshness in this work We quote from Matt. v, 13-18: ‘‘It is 
you who are the Sa!t of the Earth; but should salt lose its strength, what 
will you use to restore its saltness? It is no longer good for anything, 
but is thrown away and trampled under foot. It is you who are the 
Light of the world. It is impossible for a town that stands on a hill to 
escape notice. Nor do people light a lamp and cover it over, but they 
put it on the lamp stand, where it gives light to every one in the 
house. . . . Do not imagine that I have come to do away with the Law 
or the Prophets; I have not come to do away with them, but to com- 


plete them. For, believe me, till the earth and the sky disappear not 


even the dot of an ‘i’ or the cross of a ‘t’ will disappear from the Law 
not until all is done.” And this from Rom. vii, 7-12: ‘*‘ What infer- 
ence, then, shall we draw ? That Law and Sin are the same thing? Cer- 


tainly not. On the contrary, I should not have learnt what Sin is, had 
it not been for Law. If the Law did not say ‘ Thou shalt not covet’ I 
should not know what it is to covet. But sin took advantage of the 
Commandment to arouse in me every form of covetousness. In the 
absence of Law Sin shows no sign of Life. It was so in my own case. 
Once in my ignorance of Law, I was alive, but when the Commandment 
was brought home to me, sin sprang into life while I—died! The very 
Commandment that should have meant Life I found to result in Death! 
Sin took advantage of the Commandment to deceive me and used it to 
bring about my Death. The conclusion, then, is that the Law is holy 
and that the Commandment is also holy and just and good.” Surely 
this is conscientious work, and it is very evenly done, and the further fact 
that the learned company of a score or more English scholars are put- 
ting forth their results as merely tentative, cordially inviting criticisms 
and suggestions from their readers, makes the Twentieth Century New 
Testament worthy of its name. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Pageantry of life. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 12mo, pp. 269. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1. 
Nine essays and an introduction, in a suave and polished style by an 


accomplished English writer, show us the most famous dandies of 


Europe, from Lord Chestertield to the younger Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
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field, and constitute a handbook of dandyism. Barbey D’aurevilly, a 
Frenchman, defined dandyism as the fruit of vanity, but of vanity 
which has naught to do with the conquest of women; he esteemed it 
the exclusive product of England, and of England under the reg: ncy. 
rhe value of this book is in its animated and brilliant picturing of a 
fortunately vanished world, a world of sumptuous splendor, devoted 
supremely to ‘‘the arts that polish life,” and ruled, with the monarch’s 
permission, by dandies who were the masters of elegance and the rulers 
of clothes and manners. A glittering and nauseously offensive world it 
was. Mr. Whibley has also published A Book of Scoundrels, the charac 
ters in which are scarcely more vulgar, mean, and degenerate in real 


essence than the strutting turkeycock dandies of this book, who were 


monstrous masterpieces of vanity and selfishness—human ganders, with 
egotism as huge in them as the overgrown livers of the geese of Stras 
burg. Byron betrayed the quality of his own nature, and also measured 
for us the imperial supremacy of dandyism, when he said he would 
rather be Brummel than Napoleon. Of Chesterfield, it is said, that he 
was an artist for whom life was an affair of external accomplishment, 
and who esteemed a grandoise manner the one and only aim of exist 
ence. His son, Philip Stanhope, died a worthy but discouraged young 
man, knowing that his father regarded him as a failure because he never 
could learn to enter a room with grace and dignity. Chesterfield’s ideal 
of a man was ‘‘a Corinthian edifice upon a Tuscan foundation,” but he 
cared more for the ornate carving of elegant manners than for any strong 
foundation of virtuous character. He worshiped dignity and grace 

He abhorred the flute because it could not be played gracefully. He 
hated country life and field sports, and condemned hunting; ‘eat 
game,” he said, ‘‘ but do not be your own butcher and kill it.” When 
deafness drove him from so iety, he settled down to solitude and the 
cultivation of his garden; but retirement seemed like death to him, and 
he said wittily, ‘‘Tyrawley and I have been dead these two years, but 
we do not want it known.” The supreme artist among the dandies 
was George Brummel, who from his boyhood was never for a moment 
anything but a dandy; he looked upon himself as a work of art which 
he strove, with entire consecration, to embellish by polished manners, 
perfect taste, and a cunning tailor; and English society gazed with 
admiring awe upon the finished work of his sublime genius, The per- 
fect arrangement of his cravat was the envy of crowned heads; to the 
tying of it he devoted rare gifts and arduous endeavors, like those by 
which other men ruled kingdoms or handled armies, He fearlessly 
devoted his days to his bodily person and his mirror. ‘‘To some the 
head is a receptacle of intelligence; to Brummel it was a block to sus- 
tain the perfect hat.” He was utterly selfish, and not at all concerned 
with affairs of the heart. Women hated him because, it is said, ‘‘a 


woman cannot forgive a man for being more elegant than herself.” He 


had not much of ‘‘that discursive talent called intelligence,” but ‘‘ he 
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established on the rock of pride. He believed that the Patriarchs had 
laid down the laws of government for all time, and he would twist the 
policy of England until it harmonized with the ideals of the Hebrew 
kings. His books, his speeches, his life were the acclamation of Jewish 
wisdom and grandeur. He pleaded the cause of his people with that 
secure valiance which comes from the conscience of a just cause. He 
went so far as to ask, with an air of triumph, ‘‘ Who can deny that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the eternal glory of the Jewish race?” In truth, it was 
his favorite maxim that the complete Jew believes not only in Sinai but 
in Calvary. The only reviver of the dandy type in very recent times 
is Oscar Wilde, who clad himself in velvets, with knickerbockers and 
silk stockings, and a sunflower for a loutonniere, gaining notoriety as an 
wsthete and poseur. He was a degenerate, whom Du Maurier carica 


tured in Punch, and Gilbert satirized in Patience, and who perished of 


inte-mortem moral putrefaction Not all his perfumes could conceal 
the stench of his personalit And so, to all appearances, the breed of 
profe ssional dandies dies it | this age their gorgeous, inglorious 


memory is a laughing stock. Our day resembles theirs no more than 


Theodore Roosevelt resembles Beau Brummell, or Rosa Bonheur Marie 
Bashkirtseff. The sturdy and stern impulse of Democracy, meeting the 
mincing dandy on the street, is to seize him with merciless muscular 
grip, break him in two in the middle, and toss the pieces into the gutter 
to be carried down the sewer. One lesson written large across the scroll 
of history is that any family or class which devotes itself to elegance 
and the pageantry of life dies out from imbecility and sterility. The 
strenuous age of democratic and Christian utilitarianism is here, per- 
emptory in reducing things and persons to the level of their solid merit. 
Shams and shows are passing, and we believe the race of dandies is as 
extinct as the dodo is, and as earls, dukes, and monarchs will pres- 
ently be, The success and stability of the American republic will mean 
ultimately nothing less than that For it, success will mean supremacy. 
And as to its stability, we may say, as James Russell Lowell answered 
when the historian Guizot asked how long the republic of the United 
States may be expected to endure, ‘‘It will last so long as the ideas of 


tha 
5S 


its founders continue dominant 


Heart of Man. By GEORGE EDWARD WoopRERRY. 12mo, pp. 329. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

We agree with another reviewer that a single volume of essays like 
this appears a more enduring contribution to literature than hosts of the 
popular novels which boast an enormous sale but sink quickly into 
assured oblivion, leaving that boast floating like a bubble over the spot 
where they sank out of sight. Only four essays, yet they run through 


far ranges of wisdom and beauty. Beginning with an exquisite descrip- 
tion of Taormina, a poor little fishing village in Sicily, under 4tna’s 
shadow—an essay rich with many charms—the book passes on through 
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wide variations of subject-matter and style, under the titles of ‘‘ A New 
Defense of Poetry,” ‘‘ Democracy,” and ‘*The Ride,” dealing with 
numerous great, immortal themes which fascinate and absorb the heart 
of man. In two of these essays the minister finds his own subjects 
approached from another side and viewed from astandpoint not his own, 
and from them a sedulous reader may appropriate, by mental suction, 
much choice and invigorating nutriment. Not often is beauty so saturated 
with wisdom, or wisdom so flushed with beauty. The last essay is a talk 
with a young comrade crossing a Western prairie over spiritual things 
as Christianity presents them, and shows how everlasting is their basis 
the experiences of man’s soul; and this is done not as the average 
preacher does it, but in a way from which, perchance, if he studiously 
tries, he may learn something. With what quotations to convey a sens« 
of the quality of Professor Woodbury’s book perplexes us not a littl 
‘It is with truth as with beauty—familiarity should endear and make 
it more precious. What is common is in danger of neglect, yet from it 
often flashes that divine surprise which most enkindles the soul. How 
often, at the master stroke of life, has some text of Holy Scripture, which 
lay in the mind from childhood almost like the debris of memory, sud 
denly flashed out, illuminating the remorseful darkness of the mind, o 
interpreting the sweetness of God’s sunshine in the happy heart!” 
‘* The moral order was known long before science came to any maturity. 
And if anyone wonders why ethics came before science, let him own at 
least that its priority shows that it is near and vital in life as science is 
not. We can do, it seems, without Kepler’s laws, but not without the 
Decalogue. The race acquires first what is most needful for life; and 
man’s heart, with its needs, was always with him, and his fate was ever 
near.’ ‘* We are told in the Scriptures that though we be fallen men, 
yet may we lift our eyes to the Beauty of Holiness and be healed; for 
every ray of that loveliness penetrates to the heart of man, inciting us to 
seek virtue with true desire. In the personality of Christ, it is the sweet 
attractive grace and supernal beauty incarnated in the acts and words 
of this present life, the Divine Reality on earth, and not, as Plato saw 
it, in a world removed, that has drawn all eyes to the Judean hill. The 
years lived under the Syrian blue were a rending of the veil of Spiritual 
Beauty which has since shone in its purity on men’s gaze. It is this 
loveliness which needs only to be seen that wins mankind. The emo 
tions are enlisted; and however we may slight them in practice, the 
habit of emotion more than the habit of mind enters into and fixes 
inward character. More men are saved by the heart than by the head; 
more youths are drawn to excellence by noble feelings than are coldly 
reasoned into virtue on the ground of gain.” Speaking of the Church 
the author says that, marvelous as its past has been in mental force, in 
moral ardor, and in spiritual insight, illustrious with triumphs over evil 
in man and in society, and shining always with a great light, yet that 


past was at every era an unperfect stage of human progress, In its his 
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dren unto the end of the ages. Here are psalters, gospel lectionaries, and 
liturgies of the earliest postapostolic times. Lines of the saints and 
their prayer books, eulogies, memorials, feast books, fast books, and 
apocryphal writings. Here are parckment copies of a geography of 
Ptolemy of the tenth century, and another of Strabo almost as old, the 
Botany of Dioscorides, a medical treatise of Atius, physician of Jus- 
tinian, and all full of elaborately illuminated characters and wondrously 
executed miniatures, But among the literary discoveries of recent times 
and the peculiar triumph of the industry of Professor Lambros was the 
finding and collating of the Greek copy of the Shepherd of Hermas in 
the small and select library of the monastery of Gregory. This alone 
was well worth all the caretaking of the holy priests for nearly two mil- 
leniums of years and all the pains and toil of the rescuers of modern 
days, for here, together with the three leaves, stolen a few decades back 
by the unspeakable Simonides, was the priceless work of a Christian 
writer of the second century, almost wholly restored in its original 
form. And this is only one of seven thousand manuscripts, as already 
said, including almost endless contributions of Chrysostom and Athan- 
asius, Basil and the Byzantine school, of saints in sackcloth and sinners 
in sheepskin, even unto our own times. This Catalogue is our first real 
concordance to the writings of the Fathers of Mount Athos—which is 
the Sinai of New Testament literature. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. By LYMAN ABBOTT. Crown 
8v0, pp. 408. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2 
Everything that is written by the chief editor of The Outlook is 

stamped with the distinction of a most characteristic style and pre- 

sented with a manner as attractive as it is unusual. In every respect 
this new book is worthy of its predecessors from the same fertile brain 
and skillful hand. The aim of the book is perhaps stated better in 
the following words from the preface than anywhere else in the 

volume: ‘‘What will the new criticism do with the Bible? is a 

fair question to ask, and the time has come to give it at least a partial 

answer. The believer in the new criticism replies that it has already 
brought back into the Bible some books which had almost dropped out 
of it, such as the Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and Job: that it has 


relieved from some ethical difficulties some other books, such as Joshua 


and Leviticus; that it has made credible as fiction some passages which 
had been incredible as history, such as the legend of the Fall and the 
satire of Jonah; that it has made practically applicable to our own time 
other portions of the Bible, such as the civil laws contained in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy; “that it has given a new and deeper spiritual signifi- 
cance to still other portions, as to some of the Psalms and to the latter 
half of the Book of Isaiah. The end is not yet; but enough has been 
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accomplished to satisfy the believer in the new criticism that its effect 
will be to destroy that faith in the letter which killeth, and to promote 
that faith in the spirit which maketh alive; to lead the Christian to see 
in the Bible a means for the development of faith in the God of th 
Bible, not an object which faith may accept in lieu of God's living 
presence ; to regard the Bible, not as a book of philosophy about religion, 
but as a book of religious experiences, the more inspiring to the religious 
life of man because frankly recognized as a book simply, natvely, divinely 
human.” The whole volume may be regarded as a commentary, explan 
atory and illustrative, of the thesis presented in these words. As an 
exposition of the method and the results of one form of higher criticism 
the book has distinct popular value. It does net conceal the fact that 
even the most moderate, the most conservative, of the higher critics 
advocates a view of the sacred Scriptures which differs materially from 
the view which our fathers held. It does not seek to blur or conceal 
the difficulties thus caused, but meets them openly and frankly. This 
is wise and it is well. If the Church is to be asked to accept a new 
view of its sacred books it ought to be told just what this new view 
involves. Dr, Abbott himself is a moderate exponent of the higher 
criticism, his tendency is usually toward the conservative and not toward 
the radical view. Witness this paragraph, for example: ‘‘ The Egyptian 
monuments contain many pictorial representations which serve to illus 
trate the Old Testament account of the Exodus. They are not demon 
strations of its accuracy, but they are at least indications that it is not 
inaccurate. It is not within the province of this article to attempt to 
reproduce in any detail the arguments from the monuments; it must 
suffice to say that [ believe there never has been found in Egypt any 
figure, symbol, picture, or monument whi h tends to throw doubt upon 
the narrative in the Book of Exodus, or to indicate that the story, even 
in its minutest details, is inaccurate, while there are many indications 
of the accuracy of the incidental allusions to Egyptian sites or Egyptian 
customs which the narrative contains.” This is conservative indeed 
when one thinks of Cheyne and Stade and Winckler, and even of Guthe 
It is followed by a still more conservative statement concerning the 
bearing of geographical exploration upon the narrative of the Exodus 

a remarkable paragraph which concludes thus, ‘‘ Similar « onsiderations 
to those which Professor Schliemann’s explorations have furnished in 
support of a historical basis for the Iliad constitute a much stronger 


argument for the substantial historicity of the story of the Exodus and 


the encampment in the wilderness.” That is an exceedingly conserva 
tive statement, and would satisfy perhaps the man in the street who had 
never heard of higher criticism at all. This same spirit is frequently 


manifested in the spirited defense even of the legal portions of the Old 


Testament, of which the following may serve to illustrate our point 


“Mr. Robert Ingersoll has spoken of the cruel code of Moses, under 


which hundreds of crimes were punished with death. In point of fact, 
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only twelve crimes were punished with death under this code, whereas, 
as late as A. D. 1600, two hundred and sixty-three were punished with 
death in England.” It would be easy to prove this conservative tendency 
from passages almost without number, but there is no need to labor the 
point. If, however, we look closely into the book we shall find that 
though so conservative in the main, its views concerning other questions 
of the higher criticism are much more advanced, It is indeed scarcely 
consistent all the way through, for the advanced view is accepted in 
one matter and rejected in another, though the arguments in favor of 
them are much the same in both instances. Dr. Abbott is not a special- 
ist, in the technical sense, in the higher criticism of the Old Testament, 
and makes no pretense to that distinction. He has missed the message 
of higher criticism, as we believe, in some of the places in which he is 
so markedly conservative, and by reason of that very fact has made a 
more readable and useful book, paradoxical as the statement may seem 


But, however inconsistent he may or may not be, in the handling of these 


questions of literature and history, he is, so far as we are able to judge, 
absolutely consistent in | view of, and application of, Evolution to the 
development of Israel’s faith and practice In this field he is a recog 
nized master, and the b . \ } casy control of the ory ind fa t all 
the way through, as he expounds the development theory Though not 
ready to accept his view of the development of Israel's religion, we ar 
glad to have it thus stated in words so winning. Altogether it isa 
delightful book. We have read every word of it with admiration, even 


when dissent from its views completely possessed us, and we take leave 
of it, regretting that we have no space in which to quote some specimens 
of its characterizations of biblical passages, even of those with which we 
do not agree. Let us give only one, with the hint to the reader that 
there are scores of others equally as spirited and brilliant: ‘‘ Did the 
Great Unknown, looking through the centuries, get a glimpse of Cal- 
vary, of the blood-stained face and the thorn-crowned brow, or did he 
only learn from the anguish of the past that all victory comes through 
battle and all salvation through suffering? Did he only see the great 
generic truth, which too many men have failed to see, even though it is 
focused and centralized in the Passion of Jesus the Christ I do not 
know; only this I know: that nowhere, not even by Paul, is that truth 


more splendidly illustrated in literature than in this fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, and nowhere has it such divine illustration in history as in 
the suffering and death of Jesus of Nazareth.” There is nothing better 


in the book than the passages relating to the prophets, on pages 339, 


340, and especially pages 350 and 351 

Verbeck of Japan: A Citize f No ¢ tr A Life Story of Foundation Work 
Inaugurated by Guido Fridolin Verbeck. By William Elliot Griffis. New York, 
Chicago, Toronto: The Fleming H. Revell Company. 12mo, pp. 376. Price, $1.50. 


The outline facts concerning this work are the following: 1. It is the 


biography of a Christian missionary who, in the year 1859, under the 
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suspices of the Board of Missions of the Reformed Church in Ameri 
went to Japan, lived and labored there for almost forty years, and ther 
lied and was buried. 2. The ground of the author's interest in this 
ife record, and his special qualification to write it are made clear in the 
preface, in a succeeding chapter (chap. xi), and for that matter throug! 
ut the entire work. In the preface, he says: ‘‘I knew Verbeck, of 
Japan, during four years of intimacy in the Mikado’s empire. Thric 
Visiting his birthplace, Zeist, in Holland, I learned n any facts about 
is early life and his unconscious preparation for wonderful work in t 
far East. I have had access to the file of his letters from 1860 to 1898, 
vritten home to the secretaries of the Board of Missions of the Reforms 
Church in America, and to many of those sent to his own relatives, as 
well as to his own diaries, notebooks, and to other documents lent m« 
y his daughter.” 3. The book consists of seventeen chapters. The 
irst chapter, entitled ‘‘ A Glance in Perspective,” serves the purpose of 


the last chapter in old-time biographies, being very largely a gx: 
, } 


statement of the conclusions reached by the author as the result of h 
idy of Verbeck’s character and service. The succeeding chapters trace 
mply, directly, reverently the steps of this good man from the begi 

ning to the end when, ‘‘ weary with the march of life,” he entered 

into rest. Guido Fridolin Verbeck was born in Zeist, Holland, in the 
house called ‘* The Koppel,” on January 23, 1830 His parents being 
evout people, he was carefully and religiously trained. When th 
iestion of his life work came up it was decided that he should lear 
engineering, a new and increased demand for mechanical skill being 
ndicated by the appearance of the railroad. To find larger opportunity 

this his fic ld, he came to America in his twenty-third year, settled 
first in Wisconsin, then briefly in Brooklyn, New York, and finally in 

Arkansas. In the last place he met with a severe illness, which became 
‘a turning point in Guido Verbeck’s career,” for he promised God if 

estored to health to devote his life to missionary work. He was 

restored, and soon the opportunity came to fulfill his promise, sufficient 
time being given him previously to prepare himself at Auburn Thelogical 

Seminary, so that on May 7, 1859, he sailed from New York, landing at 


} 


Nagasaki November 7. Primarily and chiefly as a teacher, but also 
is a preacher, and latterly as a statesman, lecturer, and translator of 
the Bible, Verbeck labored in Japan unceasingly (except for occasional 
visits to America and Europe, during and subsequent to 1873) until 
nearly the close of the nineties. The date of his death is March 10, 1898 
A closer survey of this work shows that the peculiar interest and valu 
which attach to Verbeck’s life story are to be attributed to two facts 
first, the mission field in which he was called to labor; second and esy« 


1} 





y, the truly extraor service which he rendered As to the 
first, it is sufficient to say that nothing in the record of modern missions 


¢ 


surpasses the story of the Japanese Ret iissance and Christianization 


the past half century. The very fact, therefore, that the review of Ver- 
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\September, 
beck’s life must in the nature of the case involve a review of this 
remarkable period of transformation will be seen at once to give im- 
portance to the book. But it is the part which Verbeck himself per- 
formed in bringing about this very transformation, it is the relation 
which he directly sustained to the religious, educational, and political 
development of Japan wherein the interest and value of his life story 
mainly lie. Itis the fact that 


this sketch of his life helps ‘‘ in solving 
the fascinating 


riddle of Japan’s wonderful progress,” the fact that 
Verbeck was ‘‘ the greatest, under God, of the makers of the new Chris- 


tian nation that is coming and even now is.” The following are the 


steps taken in reaching the distinguished and unique position which he 


came to occupy. Because of his success as a teacher of the Bible in the 
case of two young men whom he met soon after reaching Japan, tli 
governor of Nagasaki secured from the Shogun’s government the right 
to establish a school there, with Verbeck as principal. To this school 
came among others the sons of court nobles from adjacent provinces and 
soon from all over the empire The influence exerted and the skill 
way for his call to Tokyo after the revolu- 
tion of 1868 to establish the Imperial University, of which he became the 
head. Verbeck now found himself face to face with a triple task, for, 
in addition to that of the n 


exhibited here prepared the 


ssionary and the educator, he was called 
upon to do the work of the statesman as well. 


He was frequently clos- 
eted with the highest officials 


of the newly-established empire, discuss 
ing questions of state, and once he received in audience even the em- 
peror himself. In helping to establish Japan’s relations to the other 
nations of the world on a sound basis of international law, to remove 
the ban from the Christian religion, and to lay the foundations of a great 
state, Verbeck rendered conspicuous and exceptional service. ‘‘ As 
appropriate conclusion to his long services to the government, the em- 
peror of Japan bestowed upon him the decoration of the third class of 
the Order of the Rising Su: and 
warded to his daughter 500 


an 


at his death his majesty also for 
yen to defray the funeral expenses. ‘‘ The 
city government of Tokyo sent (his) family a perpetual lease to the littl 
plot in which he lies buried,” and the grateful people for whom he lived 
and labored erected a monume 


nent to his memory. It scarcely need be 
said that Dr. Griffis, who is well knownas a master in matters Japanese, 
and as a practical writer, has done his work in a manner worthy of his 
subject and of himself 
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obviously addresses and seeks to attract the people. It aims to give the 
story of Methodism a cosmopolitan outlook, explaining the forces which 
made John Wesley what he was, the conditions at work in eighteenth 
century Oxford, the part which the Moravians played in infusing piet 

ism into English devotionalism, the need of a new organization to meet 
the wants of modern commercial England, the failure of the old parish 
methods to supply the great American field. It is not the history of 
any one branch of Methodism but of all: of Methodism in England, in 
the United States, and in Canada, all of which are fully and fairly and 
interestingly presented; of Methodism also in heathen lands and in all 
the ends of the earth. The Bible Christians, the Free Methodists, the 
Primitive Methodists, the Methodist New Connection, and the Protestant 
Methodists are not overlooked. The products of Methodism now found 
in other communions are also noticed, The book takes a wide sweep 
and impresses the reader with the vastness as well as the power of that 
mighty spiritual movement which began under the Wesleys and is still 
spreading holiness over the earth. That it should seem to all people of 
differing sections, affiliations, and points of view, to be absolutely im- 
partial in its handling of critical periods of history, would be too much 
to expect; but in its spirit and aim we find nothing to criticize but 
everything to commend. That so large a volume, surveying so great a 
field, condensing from all written records of a body so wide-branched 
as Methodism, and including the environment and far-reaching effects 
thereof, should be without some mistakes as to persons, institutions, and 
events, is hardly to be looked for in a first edition. What slight errors 
there are will doubtless be rectified in the next edition, which, we 
judge, is likely to be called for by the demand. Readers will be sur- 
prised at the wealth of illustration, and young people especially will find 
delight in its pages; most, if not all, of them will learn more about 
the great fellowship to which they belong than they ever knew before 
They will wonder at its heroic, fervent, and successful work, and rejoice 
that to them is given the wonderful privilege and duty of carrying 
that work forward with undiminished ardor and force into the new cen 
tury. The history, with the accompanying portraits, beginning with 
the origin of Methodism, follows the progress of it down to the present 
day; in our own Methodist Episcopal Church, for instance, it extends 
to and includes the General Conference of 1900. A great portrait gal 
lery, this big book is, showing the faces of the representative personne! 
of all the Methodisms, north, south, east, and west, in this and in other 
lands. And, considering its size and cost and the number of its pi 

tures, it is sold at a surprisingly low price, bound in various styles. The 
more the history and spread of Methodism are studied the more marvel- 
ous and divine they appear. The members of the Epworth League, 
that splendid army which has just poured its chosen representatives to- 


gether into the great International Convention at San Francisco, can find 


plenty of fuel to feed the fires of their enthusiasm in the glowing and 
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